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LITERATURE AND MORALITY. 


THE FICTITIOUS LITERATURE OF THE TIME, CONSIDERED WITIE REFERENCE TO ITS INFLU- 
ENCE ON THE MIND, MANNERS AND MORALS, OF THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY, 





A sussect of no inconsiderable importance, which has, I be- 
lieve, nearly or quite escaped the attention of the periodical 
essayists of the day, is, the influence likely to be exercised, by 
what is now termed fashionable or polite literature, upon the 
intellectual, moral, and social character of the younger and rising 
portions of the American community. The causes of this neglect, 
at a time when in some sections of our Country the social fabric has 
been shaken to its foundations, are so unapparent, that I am in- 
clined to think the subject has been considered, but in quarters 
upon which it has not been my good fortune to fall. Being impressed 
with its great importance, | have therefore attempted to look into 
it somewhat closely. The limits of a magazine article, however, 
not permitting a subject like this to be presented in its various 
bearings, my observations must necessarily be brief on the several 
points noticed, and in their general character desultory and ram- 
bling. 

Upon entering a book-store of even tolerable extent, and sur- 
veying the immense mass of new works, in the lighter department, 
of literature, with which the shelves are crowded, and the floor and 
counters piled, the conclusion appears at first irresistible, that by 
far the greater number of the numerous candidates for literary 
renown, cannot even secure a hearing. It would seem quite 
impossible, that one half of the books that are every day laid 
before the public, can find in that public readers, much less pur- 
chasers; and therefore, that thousands of volumes every year 
leave the press, in rich binding and beautiful typography, only to 
gather dust in the book-stores, and remain in obscurity and utter 
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neglect. The book-makers belong not now merely to opulent 
cities, or retreats of learning: they abound throughout the land; 
and, to one connected with the periodical press, their name is 
legion. ‘There is no country so poor as not to have its Tillotson 
and its Shakspeare; no city so unblest as to be without its Smollett, 
and its Fielding, and its Edgworth; no village which cannot boast 
Its ‘mute inglorious Miltons, and its ‘Great Unknowns.’ And 
most of these, apparently, are subject to the same laws which 
govern the seventeen-year-locusts: they make their appearance 
unheralded, and without even saying ‘by your leave!’ thrust 
themselves into pleasant places without ceremony, commence 
singing before you are well aware of their existence, keep up a 
continual clatter during their brief lives,and die away and disappear 
before you have found out the object of their visit. Unfortunately, 
however, notwithstanding their near resemblance to the locusts, 
they are not in all things subject to the same laws that govern 
those musical little insects: instead of coming among us once 
in seventeen vears, they throng the land continually—increas- 
ing in number all the time; for no sooner does a decade make 
its exit, than it is replaced by a score. 

Notwithstanding, however, the numerical strength of the au- 
thorial army, and its rapid and continual increase, the appetite and 
patience of the good-natured public keep pace with it; and an hour’s 
sojourn at such a book-establishment as that suggested at the 
opening, will convince anyone that, contrary to his first impression, 
numerous as are the candidates for literary renown, there are 
very few but what succeed in getting a hearing, however soon 
afterwards they may be neglected and forgotton. ‘The truth is, 
that the foreign tourist who, m writing his impressions of America 
and the Americans, denominated us ‘a nation of newspaper read- 
ers,’ was not far from correct. Had the phrase been newspaper 
and novel readers, nothing could have been more appropriate, or 
have better hit off a great national characteristic. ‘The wealthy, 
and others whose circumstances or employments afford them 
considerable leisure, do not by any means make up ¢he readers of 
our country: the expression comprehends, besides naturalized 
foreigners, nearly the entire native population of the land; and 
the intellectual, or rather mental aliment chosen, consists in great 
part of works of fiction. ‘Travel from Maine to Louisiana, from 
the Carolinas to Ouisconsin Territory, and you shall find this to be 
the case. In the gentleman’s library and the lady’s chamber—in 
the merchant’s counting room and behind the grocer’s counter— 
in the mechanic’s parlor and the farmer’s cottage—in the laborer’s 
shanty and under the servant girl’s pillow—‘search, and you shall 
find.’ Indeed, no one thinks of making even a business trip from 
New-York to Cincinnati, or from Cincinnati to New-Orleans, 
without when he packs his trunk laying in a plentiful supply of 


novels. 
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These being facts,—and they cannot be controverted,—it is 
folly, or worse, to deny the influence of these works, as it often is 
denied, for evil or good. Trifling as many of them are, and care- 
lessly as most of them are read, they are yet devoured one after 
another with surprising avidity; and it is altogether impossible that 
they should be of no eflect. That the influence which they exer- 
cise over the community, particularly the younger portions of it, 
is great and abiding, is my firm conviction. What the character 
of this influence is, it is the purpose of this paper to consider. I 
conceive it to be threefold: first, upon the mind; second, upon 
the manners; third, upon the morals. 

It will be well enough, in the first place, to glance a moment 
at the peculiar features of the fictitious narratives of the day—that 
is, those common marks which characterize them, and distinguish 
them from like works of an earlier time. I think it not going 
beyond the truth to say, that two-thirds of the novels which have 
appeared within the last eight or ten years, have been more or 
less modeled upon, or imitations of, Pelham and its successors. 
Our first object may therefore be attained, by instituting a slight 
comparison between Bulwer and Fielding. What, apparently, 
was the object of the latter, when he took himself to the task of 
writing a novel?’ Leaving out of the way his hopes of winning 
worldly immortality, it was simply two-fold: to tell a story which 
should interest people, by pleasing their fancies, exciting their 
laughter, or calling up their tears; and to work a good end, by 
satirizing the vices and follies of his time. ‘This being his pur- 
pose, he began his story, as often ix medias res as otherwise, and 
went on to the end in adirect course. He did not suffer his narra- 
tive to be interrupted by paragraphs here-and-there of metaphysical 
nonsense, tiresome and irrelevant colloquies, and whole pages of 
loose philosophizing; he spread no clap-traps, to ‘excite the wonder 
of common men;’ he dazzled not the eye with pompously arranged 
SMALL-CaPITALS and italics; he offended not the reader, by continu- 
ally drawing his attention from the book to the author—the hero 
to himself—by a manner which was continually saying: ‘A por- 
tion of your admiration this way now, sir—J am greater than 
he! Far different from this was his practice. He took up the 
fortunes of his personages at a particular point, and went along 
with an unvarnished narrative, developing a trait of character 
here, laying down a principle there, and a little further on insinua- 
ting a wholesome moral. In reading his novels, it is impossible 
not to be pleased, informed, improved. One feels that he is in 
the company of human beings. Not only their feelings and their 
actions, but their words and their peccadilloes attest it. I have 
read no novelist, with whose personage | can so readily sympa- 
thise. Certainly this is not, as a general thing, because my 
character has many traits common to theirs; nor is it that they 
are placed in situations, such as I have myself occupied. Why 
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then is it? Simply because they are pictures of flesh and blood 
existences—beings such as we behold in every city, meet in every 
street, and jostle in every crowd. ‘They look like men and women, 
talk like men and women, and act like men and women; and the 
delusion is for the time perfect—we think we are absolute specta- 
tors of their odd pranks; or rather we do not think at all, but stand 
and gaze and feed the delusion; or at all events we fancy, that we 
are reading a veritable account of certain passages in human lite. 
Far different from all this, is it with Bulwer. With genius 
unquestioned, and no small knowledge of human nature, he is yet 
forever dreaming, and philosophizing, and episoding, and thrusting 
himself,—Edward Lytton Bulwer, the creator of Henry Pelham, 
Aubrey Devereux, Paul Clifford, Kugene Aram, et id genus omne, 
and the head of the intense schooi,—between his reader and his 
personages, to challenge their admiration. Lay ¢ Paul Cliflord’ by 
the side of ‘Joseph Andrews.’ <A stronger contrast than 1s between 
them could hardly be imagined. ‘Though they cannot be compared, 
merely as novels, with any justice or propriety, yet the pomts of 
resemblance are sufficient to answer our purpose: they are both 
tales of deceit, crime, and retributive justice; and both seek their 
characters in the lower and middle walks of life. In this, a man 
of genius sets out to tell a story, and goes on in a plain blunt way, 
winning the attention and exciting the sympathies of his readers, 
dressing humble virtue in its appropriate habiliments, carrying it 
through a career of trouble and toil and much sutlering, but of 
happiness in the main from conscious rectitude; presenting deceit 
in its full proportions and naked deformity, without one quality to 
make it loved; and lifting the glitterimg robe and opening the shi- 
ning vest of crime, that its bosom may be bared toa scrutiny which 
it cannot stand, and its full hideousness be made manifest at a 
glance. In ¢hat, a man of perhaps equal genius, and certainly 
greater opportunities of doing good, sets out to tell his story. 
Almost instantly the mind is dazzled by a brilliancy of diction 
excessive, and the reason entrapped in a glittering fog, led captive 
by specious theories and sounding arguments, and bewildered in a 
labyrinth of metaphysical subtleties. This done, it is prepared to 
be pleased, and interested, and astonished, at whatever may suc- 
ceed. And now, by a species of necromancy, which the author 
possesses above all others, the reader is prepared to regard as 
human, or natural, beings such as never did and never will exist, 
to hear them talk as mortals never did and never will talk, and to 
take an interest in actions which under different circumstances 
would excite his abhorrence. Virtue is for the most part a forgot- 
ton thing, or lost sight of, while vice is robed in white and shining 
apparel. To knavery is given the exteriors of honesty—deformity 
is stuffed and padded till it has the outward semblance of beauty— 
deception wears the open countenance of truth—and vice the 
most revolting is patched, and painted, and jewelled, till it is beau- 
tiful and lovely even to embracing. 
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Such are the marked differences between Bulwer and Fielding : 
such the contradistinguishing characteristics of the two schoolse 
A novel of Fielding’s day, though it make us familiar with the 
vicious and the crimmal, may be of tendency decidedly beneficial; 
while a novel of Bulwer’s day, wiich shall bring us in contact with 
characters the same or similar, may be of tendency as decidedly 
evil. The manner is everything. Each, for example, may Jay an 
adder in our path; and each tell us what he has done: but while 
the one deposites his in its natural state, so that it shall at once 
arrest the eye and be avoided, the other conceals his with a wreath 
of flowers, that allure us to the spot. The flowers are breathing 
odors sweet and pleasing—beautiful butterflies are sporting 
around them—honey-bees are darting from one to another, hum- 
ming and extracting their delicious essence. What is there here 
to do harm? We. linger and linger, and approach nigher and 
nigher, and become more and more fascinated, till we bend en- 
tranced over the very spot; and not till we have grasped the 
wreath, and received the poisonous injection, do we dream of the 
danger. ‘lhe injury is now done; and it is but poor consolation 
to reflect, that we were told the adder lay in our path. 

With respect to the influence of the present-day novel upon 
the mind, it is clear to me that it is decidedly pernicious. The 
youthful ‘and immature intellect, fatigued by close application to 
business, weighed down by long-continued study, depressed by 
difficulties or “misfortunes or regrets, craves excitement. At such 
times, relaxation, by physical exertions, is too apt to be neglected; 
solid food it rejects, and ordinary stimulants are of no avail. It 
flies to the circulating library for relief; and there, unhappily, it 
finds those, in the novelists, ever-ready to ‘minister to a mind 
diseased.’ But how do they minister to it? By pandering to its 
morbid appetite—by doling out excitement by the volume. To 
satisfy this unhealthy craving, is one of their main objects; and 
for this purpose, they crowd their pages with curious incidents, 
give whole chapters of thrilling description, subject their persona- 
ges to accidents without number, and overwhelm the reader with 
intense delineations of human passion, and labored pictures of 
human depravity. It is next to impossible that the young mind, 
thus fed and pampered with unwholesome aliment, should retain 
its original vigor. Continually excited, it continually craves; feed 
it must, and a disrelish for healthful food being engendered, it can 
partake of nothing but the high-seasoned dish of the novelist.— 
These results, then, are inevitable: an irrecoverable loss of its 
natural tone, incapacity to grapple with the master minds of the 
republic of letters, distaste for whatever sets not the blood on fire, 
and, indeed, general enervation of intellect. I could as well be- 
lieve that the effects of ardent spirits on the body of the habitual 
drunkard, are not what we everyday behold them, as that the 
mind of the habitual novel-reader is not affected as I have said. 
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That the manners of the people of this country, are influenced 
to some extent by the English fashionable novel, will hardly be 
denied by anybody. Everyone who knows anything about the 
structure of our society, knows that it naturally does, and of right 
ought to, differ as widely as the poles from that of the aristocratic 
countries of Europe. A well-bred gentleman or lady, it may be 
said, is a gentleman or lady the world over. Notso. But ad- 
mitting this to be true, there are still certain domestic arrangements, 
and social observances, and moral obligations, in a measure grow- 
ing out of our national origin and peculiar political institutions, 
and woven into the web of our society as constituted, that are as 
different as may be from anything in the structure of society in 
feudal and kingly Europe. The tone of society which ought to 
and still does prevail here, is the very opposite of that which we 
find in the fashionable novels of the day: less aristocratic, less 
artificial, less showy; more easy, more natural, more conducive to 
domestic happiness and moral well-being. Yet the English fash- 
ionable novel, is the vade mecum of the American youth of both 
sexes and all conditions: by it they are beginning to school their 
tongues, decorate their persons, regulate the carriage of their 
bodies, conduct their /iatsons, and, indeed, chalk out a complete 
fashionable career. ‘This influence is the more to be deprecated, 
as it may be exerted without even awakening suspicion; nothing 
being so easy, as the imitation or adoption of small foibles; and 
small ones once adopted, the way is opened for the entrance of lar- 
ger ones. I do not think there is danger, in the perusal of fash- 
ionable novels, of our becoming kings and queens, dukes and 
duchesses, earls and countesses; but | do think we may, and that 
quite unconsciously, introduce into our social system, from them, 
many things that are anti-republican, unsuited to our conditions, 
and subversive of present happy order. Their influence, in this 
respect, should be sedulously guarded against. 

We have now arrived at the most important division of this 
paper: the influence of the light literature of the day upon the 
morals of the community. My conviction is, that this influence 
is more active, more powerful, and more widely diffused, than 
that of any other cause whatever—if you please, than that of the 
preachings of infidels, the abuses of the drama, and the workings 
of alcohol, combined; and that it is an influence deleterious in the 
extreme, instances are not wanting to prove. I shall content 
myself with referring to the assassin of Mr. White of Salem, 
(Massachusetts,) and to the unfortunate Ellen Jewett. It cannot 
have been forgotten, that ‘Paui Clifford’ and his prede and succes- 
sors were the bosom companions of the one; it is known that the 
chamber of the other was largely supplied with the animal-exciting 
compilations of Lady Blessington and Mrs. Jamieson, and the 
corrupt novels of European high life, with their American imita- 
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The young and hitherto respectable murderer of White, was 
ambitious of inheriting wealth; novel-plots fed his ingenuity: he 
became impatient for his inheritance; novel-ethics taught him how 
easy and trifling a matter it was to hasten the progress of nature. 
The wealth for which he longed was in the possession of one too 
old to enjoy it, and who must soon, in the natural course of events, 
take his leave of it and the world together. He himself was 
young, ambitious, and able to enjoy whatever of pleasure this 
mortal state of existence is susceptible of. Did he find himself in 
a quandary: the fashionable novelist was at hand. Though man 
is forbidden to take the life of man, yet to shorten, by a few weeks, 
or months, or years, the mortal career of one who must soon {fall 
by the scythe of the great mower, cannot be so very black a sin, 
The language of the Book of books here floats upon his quicken- 
ed ear—He who sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed!—and the uplifted weapon sinks by his side. Seeking for 
strength, the wavering mind now casts about for a friend. Whom 
should it select, but one of its most intimate companions? To 
this it applies; they run over the chances together, and confidence 
returns. Such things have been done, and the perpetrators have 
enjoyed for a long period the wages of their iniquity. What has 
been, may be. Should justice overtake him, eventually—and ‘the 
worse come to the worst’ — 

‘He dies: but first he has possest, 
And come what may——/e has been blest.’ 


Or, to take what is perhaps a more charitable view of the matter, 
one so disposed and situated might reason thus: I am one of 
several heirs to a valuable though not large estate. Divided, it 
will be but a trifle for each; united, it will be an independence for 
me. The manner in which I have been brought up, has unfitted 
me to earn my bread by the sweat of my brow. This may be a 
misfortune, or a fault; but it must be charged upon those who 
brought me into the world, educated me for a gentleman, and sup- 
ported me in idleness; it cannot be laid at my door. 1 must have 
a living—it is what the world owes everybody—and I have no 
other way than by the exercise of my wits to procure it. It can 
be no great harm to deprive my co-heirs of the pittance which 
each would get by a division of the estate; to each of them the 
parts are but little—to me the whole is much. I will therefore set 
my wits to work instantly, and have it settled upon me.—-Success- 
ful in this, he beholds himself the sole heir to his aged relative’s 
wealth. Enjoyment, or power, is in store for him; but he cannot 
reach it for years. His relative, however, is old, and keeps his 
money in coffers. Of what use isit there? It does good to nobo- 
dy—is lost to the country—and should be hoarded no longer.— 
But can the old gentleman be prevailed upon to disburse it to him, 
ashe may want it? No. During his life, it must remain as it is. 
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To shorten his life: what then! It would only be hastening his 
exit from a world of continual trouble, and his entrance into a 
state of everlasting bliss. ‘To do this, subjects the perpetrator to 
danger; but that may be avoided by secresy: he must suffer the 
pangs of a guilty conscience; but they may be stifled by acts of 
charity, for the occasional performance of which his wealth will be 
ample. ‘These arguments prevail—and a good old man is most 
foully murdered—loving friends are suddenly called to lament his 
loss and mourn over his mangled body—the laws of the land are 
infracted—the feelings of humanity are outraged. But posses- 
sions are taken from him who could not enjoy them, and bestowed 
upon him who can—money passes out of the hands of him who 
kept it from being of use to the world, into those of him who will 
distribute it with a lavish hand—one who, having the weaknesses 
of age upon him, performed but few charities, and those in secret, 
resigns his place in life to one who, having human blood upon his 
hands, and being goaded by conscience, does alms with wealth 
which cost not Aim days of toil and nights of anxiety throughout 
an active and industrious career, and. proclaims his actions from 
the housetops, that they may be known of men. Thus reasons 
the heir—and the ‘deed of darkness’ is done. 

That I have represented the ethics of a large class of the fic- 
tions of the time, with entire fairness, is my belief.—I will not 
suggest, that such works had any agency in the first steps of Ellen 
Jewett from the paths of virtue and rectitude; though facts, and 
particularly her early fondness for light reading, would warrant it: 
but that they exercised a powerful influence over her during her 
after career, | have no doubt. This was acknowledged by her- 
self, and has been corroborated by circumstances. For every 
additional step she took in her infamous career, she had in them a 
model, if not a salvo; and a species of ratiotination, not unlike 
that above supposed to be employed by the impatient heir, might 
not only have been suggested to her, but furnished complete and 
suitable in each and every particular. They were the chosen ones 
of her daily hours, as they no doubt were the bosom friends of her 
nightly companions. She read them habitually; they most cer- 
tainly did the same: and in great part through their influence, it is 
clear to my mind, was recently produced one of the most myste- 
rious and horrible tragedies of the day. She came to a miserable 
end; and throughout a long, and patient, and scrutinizing examina- 
tion, no cause could be found for the deed, other than the low state 
of public morals. 

In this estimate of the character and tendencies of the fictitious 
literature of the time, of course reference is had only to those 
works which, as *Paul Clifford, ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘The Roue,’ 
‘ Misserimus,’ etc., are obviously written only to gratify a depraved 
taste and minister to a morbid craving for excitement. Among 
the corrupt and corrupting mass, there are many exceptions, 
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as the ‘Helen’ of Miss Edgworth, the ‘ Lady’s Gift’ of Mrs. Stanford, 
the ‘Linwoods’ of Miss Sedgwick, etc., to the general character of 
present-day fictions. And had not this paper reached to the full 
number of pages to which I had restricted myself—and to which I 
would advise all magazine essayists to restrict themselves—I 
should take delight in pointing these out more at length, and also 
in contrasting the two classes of fictions, and showing the vast 
superiority of the latter, not only in a moral aspect, but for all the 
purposes of idling away time, enjoying one’s-self at summer re- 
sorts, or intellectual gratification. More firmly convinced than 
when I first took up my pen to write upon the subject, of the evil 
tendencies and wide-spread and powerful influence of the great 
body of the light literature of the times, I would in closing, warn 
parents and guardians against permitting, in those under their 
charge, a too great indulgence in the perusal of such works. A 
novel is not objectionable because it zs a novel, but because it is a 
bad novel; and that the worst kind of bad novels are those which 
are now most popular, must be obvious to all who give themselves 
any thought upon the subject. 





W. D. G, 


, MY UNCLE’S ROAST PIG. 


I ama lover of hogs! especially if they be young, and well- 
roasted! I never saw a youthful porkling, well-browned, with his 
keel on an ample dish, his snout mutilated, a crust of bread in his 
mouth, extending his jaws wide open as if he would eat dead or 
not dead—I say I never saw a little grunter roasted and stuffed, 
and basted and laid on a dish, without a watery eye, and, what is 
more touching by far, a watery mouth. 

Uncle Joshua and myself were sitting in the porch one Sunday 
morning, long before breakfast time. 1 was listening to a cat-bird 
singing in a bush before me; what the old gentleman was musing 
on, 1 don’t know. My uncle’s bald head was glistening through a 
few straggling, frosty hairs, his chin was cocked on his hand which 
grasped the support of his declining years, a huge oaken staff, the 
bottom of which was planted near his gouty foot. My uncle 
would have weighed twenty stone. He was one of your sensible 
farmers who never suffered his fat to melt away in harvest fields, 
and altogether too wise to permit his well-rounded proportions to 
shrink away under over much labor, or run away during the dog- 
days. He wasa lover of quiet from his youth upwards, and now 
that he had got old and a gouty toe, he was admonished that it was 
indispensable to his well-being. Well, there the old gentleman sat 
with his eye sparkling under his bushy brow, and looking over the 
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waving wheat field before us, as I thought. I caught the range of 
his vision and following the rays of his left eve, 1 found they hit 
among a half-dozen young porkers who were cutting up all manner 
of capers around an old maternal looking sow. My uncle was 
evidently delighted at their capers, and, as I have already stated 
myself to be a lover of pigs, 1 was delighted too. My eyes 
glanced from the group tomy uncle. Presently, I saw a dew-drop, 
or a drop of something else, standing and glistening on his nether 
lip. ‘The old gentleman could stand it no longer, so stamping his 
well foot on the floor, and running his little sparkling eye from the 
pigs to my face, he said— 

‘Tommy, my boy’—I was then beardless and twelve—*Tommy, 
do you love roast pig!’ 

My mouth watered at the thought—I could hardly speak for 
saliva—but I managed to blubber out—‘I am that very thing.’ 

‘I am not so religious according to the world’—half-soliloquised, 
my uncle—‘as Parson White over yonder, but I am more so accord- 
ing to my notions of religion. I don’t go to church on Sundays, 
but I always show my respect to that day by eating and drinking 
the best my farm affords. I think every man of sense will feel 
more grateful for a good dinner than a poor one It is altogether 
a mistake to abstain from cookery on the sabbath, as if a lean 
stomach would be more thankful than one filled with the good 
things of earth. Absurd—absurd’—said my uncle, and raising his 
voice, continued,—* Tommy, if I starve the rest of the week, | will 
feed well on Sundays, atleast. ‘The Gentiles, my son, used to be 
in the habit of sacrificing noble youths, and the Jews used to sac- 
rifice jambs, what think you boy of our keeping the day holy by 
sacrificing a pig.’ 

‘I like pig dearly, uncle’—said I. 

‘That’s well said my boy’—said my uncle, at the same time ris- 
ing, and chuckling me under the chin with his thumb. ‘It runs in 
the blood, Tommy—your father and grand father were fond of pig 
before you. ‘Treasure up your inheritance—and there’s strong 
hopes of you yet. ‘The stomach, my son’—said the old gentle- 
man tenderly—‘the stomach is as important a part of the animal 
economy as the heart is. Parson White would’nt touch a roast 
pig cooked on this day, any more than a Jew ora Musselman 
would. Iam of a different way of thinking, and | had as lief 
neglect any other part of my body as my belly’—finished my un- 
cle, at the same time taking his thumb from my chin and stroking 
his well-defined, well-fed circular corporation with the palm of his 
hand. 

‘Uncle, I am like you’—said I, a hopeful chip off the family 
block—‘I had rather eat a good dinner than hear a good sermon 
any day!’ 

And my uncle patted his favorite on the shoulder cordially, say- 
ing—‘Now, Tommy, you sec that fat little fellow, with a black 
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spot on his right ear, and another one on his right side—well, my 
boy, catch him, and you shall dine on roast-pig.’ 

The inducement was irresistible, and off | started, and the old 
gentleman hobbled along after me. 1] made a desperate lunge at 
the doomed pig, and caught him by the kink of the tail; but he 
snorted, and started, and the kink came out of the tail, and off he 
ran. 1 followed——he dodged round the old sow—she grunted, and 
looked wild at me, and then actually barked. Off started ny pig 
at a tangent, over the field, and I streaked it after him. ‘Hurrah, 
my boy! Hurrah my boy! shouted my uncle, and beckoning me 
on with his cane said—‘Go it, lively tommy.’ Now I was nimble 
in my legs in those days, and had the pig seen proper to give me a 
straight ahead race, I could have beaten him easily. But the cun- 
ning little fellow would dodge first round a stump, and then he 
would jump through a hole in the fence, and thus he bedevilled 
me. My uncle took great interest in the race,and ever and anon 
cheered me onward to renewed exertions. The pig ran back to 
his mother, and the old creature bristled up and looked war. On I 
came, plunging. The old sow darted at me—and my uncle raised 
his statl, and jumped before her. Before he was aware of it, she 
ran between his legs, his feet were off the ground, and he hada 
seat on the infuriated animal’s back. I happened to see it all, and 
I stood stock still. My uncle shouted,—his face was towards her 
tail, and raising his stait rapped her soundly over the hams. Away 
the sow leaped, and over tumbled my uncle; while I, sinner that I 
was, followed suit, and tumbled over on the ground too, not from 
sympathy so much as from laughter. My uncle’s piteous cries 
alarmed me, and ] jumped up, and soon reached the spot of his dis- 
ter. His back was on the ground, while aloft he held his gouty 


foot. 

‘Oh, Tommy, Oh, eh, help me, oh, up.’ 

I took my uncle’s arm and pulled away at it lustily. I burst out 
into a loud laugh—-my uncle actually laughed too, so soon as he was 
on his feet again. 

The old sow stood within a few yards contemplating with an 
anxious face, the sad havoc she had made. My uncle observed 
her, and swinging his cane round flung it at her, at the same time 
grumbling out—*There take that, you unmannerly brute.’ 

It was the first time I ever saw my uncle angry—and in the 
next moment he was sorry that he had given way to his feelings, 
for turning to me, he said—If heaven forgives me that angry 
feeling, I’l] never encourage another one.’ 

My uncle was forgiven! 

He took his seat on the porch, where I advised him to remain; 
and I started off in quest of the fugitive pig. This time I was 
successful; and in about five minutes I returned with my victim 
safe—one hand grasping his forelegs, and clinging to the hind 
ones including the tail, with the other. The little fellow squealed 
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bravely; but I hung on to him. The mother made after me grunting 
forth threatening sounds at every step. I ran, and soon reached the 
porch and my uncle with the prize. 

I made sundry irruptions into the kitchen department during 
the morning, just to see how the porker was coming on, and if 
dinner was not nearly ready. As my patience exhausted, my 
appetite strengthened; and as the cook lifted the tin kitchen, my 
eyes caught a glimpse, and my nose caught a smell, of the well 
browned pig; and | thought I should have died in less than an 
hour, of positive starvation, if | had been obliged to wait so long. 
I watched the cook’s motions, with intense anxiety, and actually 
fell to work assisting her to get the table arranged. At length all 
was ready, and the summons to the table given. I was soon seat- 
ed alongside of my uncle, and i shall never forget how his little 
eye twinkled as he rose to show off his skill in carving. 

I fidgetted in my seat, unable to repress my anxiety to wage a 
war of extermination on an arm ora leg of the porkling before 
me. I was given to soliloquies in those days, and as well as I 
can recollect, the following is the train of thought which passed 
through my mind, as I watched the knife of my uncle decapitating, 
and amputating the well-roasted pig. 

Oh, roast pig! thine is the choicest of flavors—and thou makest a 
dish on which all the gods of high Olympus might banquet and 
grow fat! ‘Thy very sight conjures up before my mind, visions 
of round cheeks and Aldermen-like corporations. Thy snout is 
the alpha, and thy tail, gingerly turned inwards, is the omega, of 
goodeating. Philip, of Macedon, had a servant to cry ‘remember 
the Athenians,’ every day as he called him to dinner. Werela 
Philip, my servant should salute my ears at twelve every day, 
with the glad words, remember roast-pig; and they should 
renovate the appetite broken down on the day before. ‘Thou art 
stuffed with bread and potatoes, and from thy nostrils comes a 
breath as sweet as a vagrant wind which has been straying and 
playing the wanton over a bed of thyme. Like an Egyptian muin- 
my; oh, roast pig! art thou perforated with spices—and for thee a 
sarcophagus now gaps wide open its portals, even the sarcophagus 
of the stomach of thy devotee! 

The comely proportions of the pig were by this time rent in 
fragments, and we fell to like hawks, each one bearing away a 

art. It was in truth, delicious; and it disappeared with such 
rapidity, that it would have puzzled a doctor to have told what 
animal the scattered skeleton belonged to fifteen minutes after we 
got well underway. My uncle cleared the cobwebs and dust 
from a venerable bottle of wine, and divided the spoils with his 
promising nephew, myself. I chewed awhile, and then sipped 
awhile, by turns; and by the time I had lost my appetite, it would 
have been quite difficult for me to have determined to which side, 
drunk or sober, the balance turned; so confounded were my per- 
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ceptions. I recollect, however, a toast from my uncle which 
I responded to. It was,—Roast-pig and Sunday dinners forever! 

‘Tommy,’ said the old gentleman, as we rose from the table— 
‘take care of thy stomach, it is a promising one, and be sure never 
to take wine enough to through you off your legs.’ 

I hiccupped, and said—1’l] never let wine, or an old sow either, 
do that.’ 

‘Whatever you say Tommy, be sure that you tell no one about 
the unfortunate ride I took this morning’—and my uncle hobbled 
off to give himself up to revery and a siesta. 








T. H. S. 








MY BOOKS, 










WHEN sorrow, with her raven wing, 
O’ershades the sunshine of my heart, 
And disappointment’s bitter sting 
Inflicts its keen and torturing smart, ! 
And friends are false, or cold and chill, 
I turn to them to ease my pain, 53 
And half forget each earthly ill, t 
And scorn the joys I know are vain. 









I gaze on woman’s sunny cheek, 
And on her brilliant laughing eye, 
When words and looks are all too weak, 
To tell my spirit’s sympathy; 
Yet even whenI happiest feel, 
And seem to all enrapt in love, 
A sudden doubt will o’er me steal— 
1 fear that she will faithless prove. 

















Allthings on earth are full of guile, 
And when the fairest, oft deceive; % 

The serpent dwells in woman’s smile, 1 i 
When most we in her truth believe; Ke 

The golden clouds give tempests birth, 
The opened rose displays its rot, 

A breaking heart is hid by mirth: 

Deceit in books alone, is not. 
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MUSKETOE COURT: AN ODDITY. 





LADY WHISK, SOLUS. SONG. 






‘In the dreamy hour of night I’ll hie, 
When the hum is hushed of the weary fly, 
When the lamps are lit, and the curtains drawn, 
And sport on my wings til! the morning dawn. 
In the festive hall where all is joy, 

In the chamber hushed where the sleepers lie; 
In the garden bower where the primrose smiles, 
And the chirping cricket the hour beguiles: 

In these 171] sport through the summer night 
And mortals to vex, I’J1 bite! I'll bite. 











There’s cne I view with an evil eye; 
A flame of pride in his breast I spy: 
He breathes in the lute with a masier’s skill, 
' And listening souls the rich strains fill 
With the rapturous thrillof melody: 
But he carries his head so haughtily, 
I’) play him a trick:-—in his happiest swell, 
When the lingering trill, with a magic spell, 
Holds all entranced,—I’ll wing my flight, 
And pop on his nose, and I’!] bite, Ill bite. 











There’s a poet I know—Jn the still midnight, 
He plies the pen by a taper lizht; 

Aud wearied of earth, in a world all his own 
With fancy he rambles, where flowers are strown 










a] Of fadeless hue: and he images there 
A creation of beauty in the pure still air. 
With the world around from his sense shut out, 
h He heeds not the buzz of my round-about: 
eo But when a new image has broke on his sight, 






Ere he give it existence, 1’i] bite, 171] bite. 







And the long-courted vision shall vanish—while I 








a In a snug little corner shal] watch him, so shy, 
+ As he thumps his brow in a burning rage, 
i And dashes his pen o’er the well filled page. 
‘ i T see a young maid in her chamber napping, 
ah And I know that Love at her heart is tapping; 






She dreams of a youth, and smiles in bliss, 

As she pouts her lips to receivea kiss. 

{ But she shall not taste the gentle delight, 

H For I'll light on her lips—and I’Il bite, I’]] bite.’ 








| ‘Quite well sung, my lady Whisk you plan admirally;—Pray, 
when do you intend to perform all this?’ [ hope you will not be 
very severe with the young lady’s lips.’ 
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‘Gentle, Master Buzabed, quite gentle. But did you know what 
an excellent scheme I have tormed, for our amusement!’ 

¢ No—do tell me; fine I know.’ 

‘Come with me and you shall hear: I have already asked the 
consent of my Lord Probos, and he has appointed a meeting to 
night, at which time we are to receive his answer.’ 

‘But what is it? what crazy rattle have you got hold of now.’ 

‘Come and see, Mr. Demure; the time for meeting draws nigh, 
so let us be moving. You will put on a different face anon, or 
may I never more be merry.’ 

On a rising ground, shaded by a majestic birch, in the branches 
of which the birds were whistling sweetly, and near a small brook 
that skipped clear and rapidly over the pebbles, were assembled 
the august court and commoners of the republic of Moschitodones, 
a nation celebrated for industry and perseverance, independence 
and decision of character, and for skii, wisdom and universal suc- 
cess in peace and war. The object oi the meeting has already 
been hinted at; so I will pass to the closing speech of Lord Pro- 
bos, the chief ruler and magistrate, in which the wishes of Lady 
Whisk are made known, and consent is given for their gratifica- 
tion. Lord Probos was dressed in light embroidered gauze, with 
a dark colored sash round his waist, and three beautiful plumes in 
his head, which, spreading upward, gave him an air of superior 
dignity. Standing on the corolla of a violet, surrounded by the 
lords, counsellors, and ladies of the court, he thus concluded: 

‘It has been with great pleasure that I have listened to the pro- 
posals made to me, tor increasing the interest of your nocturnal 
excursions, and giving novelty and variety to your amusements. 
To the ingenuity of Lady Whisk you are indebted, for the ar- 
rangement I am now about to make; and in presenting the plan to 
you, I shall be brief as possible, as by the appearance of the sun, 
it is near time that you were gone. Instead of going together as 
heretofore, it is proposed that you separate, each with his or her 
company, and taking different routes, visit diflerent parts of the 
city; and, noticing the particular events of the adventure, meet at 
this place to-morrow morning, and relate the same to the court 
and general assembly; then to be in session fer the purpose. The 
plan I pronounce excellent, and after a song from Lady Whisk, 
you will proceed on the excursion.’ 

A universal buz of applause followed this order, and cries of 
‘a song,’ ‘a song,’ were heard throughout the court; of course her 
ladyship could not refuse, and lighting on a tall spear of glass, she 
shook her wings and sang as follows: 


‘The sun ’s in the forest deep, asleep;— 
From the azure blue the star-beams peep, 
Afraid of the blaze of day— 
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The birds in their nests have ceased to sing; 
The anvil strokes no longer ring, 
Nor the shout of children’s play. 


*Tis the hour for us to be merry now; 
And merry we’ll be, as we know how, 
When man to his slumber goes: 
We’ll wing our way through the darkness still, 
From our verdant home on the breezy hill 
Where the wand’ring brooklet flows. 


We weary not in our sport by night, 

For we know no care, and our wings are light, 
As we over the bright earth stray: 

Then let us be gone—the twilight fails; 

The glcom, with a chirp, the cricket hails; 
And we must to wing and away.’ 


The confused rush of a myriad of busy wings, and the faint 
sound of ‘away, away.’ responded in chorus, told of the departure 
of the Musketoues. ‘They might have been seen hovering, like a 
cloud, over a garden in the suburbs of the city, when suddenly 
they separated, and a party darted off in every direction.—The 
next morning, Lord Probos again ascended the violet; and smil- 
ing, called for the adventures of the night. 

‘Come, friend Musquo, let us hear yours—you seem in good 
spirits.’ 

Musquo mounted a mushroom, and with great satisfaction rela- 
ted as follows. 

‘I had several adventures during the night, but as you have con- 
fined us each to one, | will make the best of the most important. 
It was about two o’clock that I entered a chamber in one of the 
large mansions of the city, in which there was a small bed with a 
child sleeping upon it, and a woman, whom I took jor a nurse, 
sitting beside it; a lamp was burning on the shelf, and every thing 
was silentand at rest. ‘The babe looked very innocent, my Lord 
—but then the old woman excited my resentment: instead of be- 
ing awake attending to her charge, she was snoosing and bobbing 
lazily in her chair, and I wanted to teach her better than thus to 
neglect her duties. Besides, the child would soon get over it; so 
I cautiously flew down, and getting on its little arm, that lay bared 
on the coverlet, I gave a gentle bite or two. Scream followed 
scream from the little young one, and the nurse starting up gave a 
yell like to a dozen water frogs. Catching up the child, she by- 
by’d and tossed and jumped it, all to no purpose: it screamed as 
loud as ever;—then came the light, and every particle of clothing 
was stripped off, but no pin, no sore, could be found; and they 
were put on again, to the exquisite convenience of the nurse:— 
then came milk and paragoric; but the child guggled and kicked, 
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and flung its fists about upsetting the paragoric on the nurse’s white 
vandyke, screaming the whole time sweetly, till the nurse out of 
patience walked the room with it, in despair. At length it got 
quiet, and the nurse setting down upon the floor, laid it in her lap; 
supporting it by one hand, the other rested on a chair and support- 
ed her own head. That wont do, thought I; you must take better 
care than that; so duwn I came again, and lighting this time on her 
own hand, just as she bobbed over in a drowse | gave a tremen- 
dous thrust. Up she jumped, tumbled over the chair on which 
she had set the lamp, which went out in the fall, and all was dark- 
ness and trouble. 1 was satisfied, and waited not to see the rest, 
but fled out of the window in high spirits.’ 

‘Come Buzabed, we will hear you, now,’ said Lord Probos, quite 
delighted. ' 

‘Mine is soon told, my Lord, and I fear will possess but little in- 
terest alter listening to Musquo. But I wiil relate it. In one of 
the principal streets, ] saw two horsemen riding along apparently 
at pev.ce with themselves and all the world, and boasting each of 
the superior excellence of his horse—they were so gentle, so man- 
ageable. I thought I would have a little sport with them, and 
cause them to change their tune; so | told one of my company, to 
go to the horse’s head, and at the moment when I lit on the rider’s 
hand to give a powerful thrust at the horse’s nostril. It was done 
superbly, and the eflect was magical. ‘The horse snorted, reared 
and leaped furiously away, leaving his rider snugly lodged in a 
mud puddle—he gave the chase to several others on the road, and 
away they went, kicking up their heels at every thing they met— 
and after them went men and boys, with hat and whip, im rapid 
pursuit. The other horse at the first start, sprang round, and set 
an enormous sized porker on the gallop; it ran boldly between 
the legs of a white pantalooned dandy, and giving him the trip 
bore him a-straddle at a more moderate gait, down the street. 
The dogs were not idle all this time: half a score of them follow- 
ed the swine, barking and yelping before, behind and on either side. 
Never took mortal gallant such a ride before, I'll be bound.’ 

‘Quite well done. Whonext? 

‘My story is short, and therefore entitled to some merit,’ said a 
dapper young fellow, with a roguish phiz. ‘In one of the cham- 
bers I visited, there was a man sleeping under one of those nettings 
that they put up to keep usout. How to get at him | at first did 
notknow. ‘There was no hole or opening of any kind; but I did 
not intend to give it up till I had tried hard. At any rate we 
could disturb him, if he woke, by the drone we can blow when- 
ever we please, that is so annoying to man; and we did so. I be- 
gan to think of giving him up, when luckily he threw his hand 
against the bower, through the meshes of which it was bare. Qn 
it I sprang, and pierced deeply just between the knuckles. Jt 
woke him, and in his wrath he snatched the bower with the 
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wounded hand and tore it open ina twinkling. In we went, and 
hummed away for his gratification, most loudly. He groaned, 
sighed, and muttered at us, to no purpose; we descended upon hice 
gradually, and lit in several places, biting at the same time in all. 
This he ‘could not stand; but kicked himself cut of bed, with 
clenched fists, gnashing his teeth and growling curses upon us; and 
slipping on his clothes, he rushed down stairs. We lett his cham- 
ber, and continued our tour, much delighted and inspiriied at our 
SUCCESS.’ 

‘Good for you, Capt. Skimwaddle. I like your perseverance. 
Now, Spinspindle.’ ‘Well, my Lord, I served one of the gentry 
gallants a beautiful trick, as you shall hear. As I was going over 
one of the gardens in the city, I heard a low voice; where it came 
from I could not exactly tell; but following the sound I found my- 
self in a beautiful bower of jessamine and honeysuckle, in which 
was scated on a moss-covered stump, a young lady of superior 
beauty and grace. At her feet was kneeling a young man, of fine 
form and an intelligent countenance; he was making a declara- 
tion, full of ardor and passion. But I thought the situation a very 
foolish one, and degrading to his manly dignity; and I resolved to 
trick him. He was kneeling very lightly, “his toes being about all 
that supported him; and after he had poured out an ocean of pro- 
testations, and the maid was about to reply, I descended and took 

my situation upon the lady’s ancle. He was looking all the hor- 
rors of love, his eye half closed 2nd mouth open, anxious for her 
reply, when suddenly I gave a furious nip; one effort of her foot 
was sufficient, and he keeled over with a shout. The young lady 
fled to the house scarcely knowing what she had done, leaving her 
poor lover in amazement.’ 

‘You deserve the premium, good sir,’ said Lord Probos, laughing 
heartily. 

¢*O! shame!’ said lady Whisk. 

‘Well, come, my lady, let us hear your adventure.’ ‘Mine 
were many and various; and I hardly know which to select. I 
gave a young lady the night-m: ire, sent a poet, as I threatened, to 
bed in arage, and gave a poor fellow the nose-bleed—he belabored 
it so manfully in hopes of striking me. But the most interesting, 
I believe, was this. I came in my wanderings, upon a young miss 
who had been preparing for a party; but as it was early 1 in the 
evening, and slic felt weary, she had fallen asleep in her chair.— 

I thought it very foolish tor her to be running about to parties, 
and wasting her time at the dressing table; so I resolved to stop it, 
at any rate that once. And calling i In my company, we descend- 
ed as softly as possible upon her pretty face; forehead, cheeks, 
nose, chin and neck, we stung abundantly. She looked, as the 
lamps shone upon her, a perfect fright; and after 1 had given a 
thorough bite to wake her, we mounted to the top of the room to 
see the result of our trick. She started up, and looking in the 
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glass gave a shrill scream; hearing us laughing and buzzing above, 


though we tried hard to be still, she seized a broom and attacked 
e but our immediate 


us with 2 vengeance, which we feared nothing 
destruction would appease. We were scattered and driven about 
from corner to corner, without a moment’s time to rest. Poor 
girl, she would stop occasionally to look at her face all blotched 
up, and stamping her little foot would attack us severely; we con- 
trived, however, to escape, during a pause in her rage, when she 
sat down to cry. But looking through the window, I saw her 
spring up again and take another look at herself in the glass. "T'was 
enough—-down went the broom, and over went the basin of water; 
her hair brush flew to the other end of the room, and after it her 
hair puff; her cambric handkerchief was soon in two pieces, and 
kicking over a chair that contained her silk dress, ete., she flung 
herself upon the bed to dream of that which she could not enjoy.’ 

‘Admirable, my Lady. We really have been greatly entertain- 
ed, but as it is growing late in the day, to-morrow morning we 
will assemble again and hear the rest of you relate your several 


adventures.’ 
J. W. W. 


ANCIENT HOME OF THE MORAVIANS. 


Sunset approaches: down the western sky 
Slow sinks to rest,the wearied orb of day, 
His golden glories faliing on the eye 
Like parting smiles of loved ones; every ray 
Seems on the beauteous scenes beneath to play 
With a reviving lustre, bathing in light 
The distant mountains’ summits; and the spray, 
Rocked by the breezes of the coming night, 
The eye can faintly sec, blooming upon the height. 


The air is filled with incense; and the hum 
Is heard above of the sweet-laden bee, 

As from the prairie’s breast they singly come, 
Or from the rich boughs of the forest-tree 
Glowing with buds and flowers, heavily, 

Fanning the air with an encumbered wing, 
Eager once more his little home to see 

Filled with the richness of the flowery spring, 

And to the common store his luscious booty bring. 
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Lazily cnward rolls the chrystal tide 
Of the Muskinguin’s waters: in its clear 
And pebb y depths, are seen zlong to giice 
Its finny dwellers; and upon the ear, 
Waking to life the stilly atmosphere, 
Fall their light plashings as they nimbly leap 
Above the surface of the wave, in fear 
Of the stream’s monarch—as he cuts the deep, 
Dashing in search of prey with a bright-rainbow leap. 


And by the side of some old mossy roof, 
Stretching its fibres in the passing stream, 
And swaying with its currents, as they shoot 
Past the obstruction, still asin a dream 
Brood the wild waterfowl]; the silvery beam 
Of the departing sun upon each breast 
Shedd ng its radiance; and in the abyme 
Beneath them, as they take their quict rest, 
Thcir shadows scem, like the reality, imprest. 


Fair ficlds are smiling round; and the sweet scent 
Of new-mown hay comes floating on the air, 
With the rich odors of the flowers blent, 
Which spring to beauty and to fragrance there 
Where yet the sickle hata not passed; and fair 
Their closed buds open to receive the dew 
That twilight showers upon them; and the glare 
Of the hot sun piercing their petals through 
Seems now forgotton; and bright buds of cvery hue, 


The modest violet and the eglantine, 
Peep forth to mect the passing wind’s embrace, 
Emblems of modesty, which better shine 
Jn the cool shade cf some seq estered place, 
Than in the broad fields where the sullying trace 
Of poisonous weeds must on their leaves remain, 
And with their fragrance blend their own disgrace, 
As the hot breezes sweep across the plain, 
And with their noxious breath their purity profane. 


And far along beneath the cye is seen, 
Upon the distance beautifully spread, 
All trightly glowing in a living green, 
The waving corn to lift its tasseled head; 
And here and there in the wide field a dead 
And girdled tree uplifts its form on high, 
With outspread branches whence the bloom has fled; 
And on its top the night hawk meets the cye, 
Complaining to the winds that whisper softly by. 
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And ever and anon the voice of birds 
Comes tothe ear in gay and merry song, 
Touching the heart teyond the power of words; 

And as the echoes gently die along, 
From tree to tree is heard an answering tongue; { 
And grove and brake are rife with melody, 
The evening worship of the feathered throng 
Ere sceking shelter ia the leafy trees, ; 
And rocked to sluinder gently by the passing breeze. 


Far o’er the verdant plain the eye may trace 
Along the river’s bank a scattering row 
Of neat white cottages, in the embrace 

Of groves of fruit and forest trees, that throw 
A lengthened shade upon the scene below, 
Which secms the home of happiness, and all 
The simple joys that guileless bosoms know 
Ere mingling with the multitude, can call i 
New hopes to life, which, when enjoyed, must ever pall. 


And the dark smoke wreathes up in many a curl, 
Forming a pillar on the wide-arched blue 
Intensity above, beneath the whirl 

Of the wind’s presence, floating onward through 
The trackless distance, until lost to view. 
Mingling perchance with the bright clouds which sail 
Far in the sky of many-celored hue, 
Before the speed of some fast urging gale, 
While all below is still and tranquil in the vale. 






Behind, upon the waving upland’s brow, 
And in the deep ravine whence pure and clear 
A runlet gushes bubbling on below, 
Its music ripp!ing sweetly on the ear, 
ied with the tribute of the fruitful year 
The sumac blossorns; and the grape’s rich vine 
Upon the tall trees which their forms uprear 
In verdant majesty, in devious line 
Shoots up, while ’round its limbs the tendrils green entwine. 










It is the Indian’s home! But not as erst 

Are they who dwell in yonder peaceful glen, 
As fiery as the desert steed, when first 

He scents afar the coming forms of men, 

And scours the plain to seck his forest den; 

The blood-red hatchet and the reeking knife, 

Are now no more familiar to their ken, 

Nor love they now the midnight’s fearful strife, 

Nor snatch with eagerness the sleeping foeman’s life. 
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The warwhoop’s echoes ring around no more 
In the high forest arches, and the light 

Of blazing c..ttages as seen before, 
Gleams not upon the darkness of the night; 
And voices shrieking in the wild affright, 

When the cold steel is plunged into the breast 
Are heard no longer; and the fierce delight 

The Red-man felt in crime is now at rest; 

His spirit yields to the Almighty’s high behest. 





TEXAS.* 


Mrs. Hottry’s work on Texas, just published, is in one volume 
of about 400 pages octavo, accompanied by a map of the country 
of which it treats. The author is known both personally, and by 
the pleasant and lively productions of her pen, quite extensively in 
the West. Some years since she was a frequent and popular con- 
tributor to the periodicals of this city. She possesses a discrimina- 
ting mind, has been well educated, and holds a ready and graceful 
pen—qualities quite sufficient to ensure a perusal of this volume, 
apart trom the deep interest which is felt in the present condition 
and future destiny of the young republic, of which Mrs. Holley 
is entitled to the credit of being the first historian. 

Whatever may be the result of the present contest in Texas— 
whether the republican flag may continue to wave in triumphant free- 
dom, or the dark banner of Mexican despotism again cast its 
shadow over one of the fairest portions of the giobe,—its history 
possesses a lively and abiding interest with the people of the 
United States. ‘Texas may be overrun and laid waste by Mexi- 
can usurpers, but she cannot be subjugated. The Anglo-Ameri- 
cans may be cut off, or driven east of the Sabine, but,in accumulated 
numbers, and in renovated power, they, in turn, will exterminate 
or drive beyond the Rio del Norte, the lawless troops of a Central 
despotism that now sways the destiny of the land of Montezuma. 
That such will ultimately be the fact, cannot, we think, be doubted 
by those who will study the physical peculiarities of Texas—its 
juxta position to the south-western frontier of the United States, 
and the enterprize and emigrating spirit of the American people. 
Texas may never be politically, an integral part of our confeder- 
acy, and perhaps it is best that she never should. But that she 
will throw off, permanently, the Spanish yoke,—that she will be a 
republic, with tree institutions, modeled after those of the United 
States, and peopled and governed by Anglo-Americans, we hold 


* Texas : by Mrs, Mary Austin Holley. Lexington, Kentucky. J. Clark & Co. 1836. 
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to be just as certain as that the renowned and ‘invincible’ Santa 
Anna, with a large division of his army, has been eaptered by a 
few hundred back woodsmen. 

In 1831, the fair author of this work made a visit of observa- 
tion to Texas, and upon her return published a small volume 
entitled * Letters on Texas,’ which attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in the United States. In 1833, she returned to that country, 
and remained fur two years, studving its character and resources, 
and collecting the material for & more elaborate history. The 
result of her second visit is the work now under notice. It is 
systematically arranged, and rick in that kid of information 
which is desirable to those who propose to connect their fortunes 
with Texas, or who, as a matter of general interest, wish to learn 
the natural and civil history of the country—-to understand the 

nature of the present contest, and to keep pace with the exciting 
events that are transpiring in such rapid succession in this 
young republic. It seems not to have been the design of the 
author to write : scientific and stately history, but rather a popu- 
lar, unpretending, but accurate expose of the physical, political, 
and sucial condition of the country. In this she has been success- 
ful. Her work gives a more satisfactory sketch of ‘Texas, than 
has hitherto been embodied by any other writer. Her statements 
being drawn from personal observation, and from intercourse with 
residents in Texas, and having by her relations to some of the 
leading political men of that country, had access to the public 
documents, the general accuracy of “her statements may be re- 
lied upon with confidence. Her pages bear occasional evidence 
of haste and carelessness in composition, but on the main her style 
is correct, flowing and pleasant. She writes like one accustomed 
to observe, and describes with a pencil both graphic and glowing. 
Her pictures of physical Texas may be highly colored—perhaps 
they are—for the fair author possesses an eye for the beautiful and 
picturesque, and a heart that deeply sympathizes with a people 
struggling against the shackles of political and religious bondage: 
but that she has faithfully endeavored to paint to the life, will 
not be doubted by those who have the pleasure of her personal 
acquaintance; and that she has colored less highly than others 
who have sketched the same country, must be apparent to all who 
have listened to the vivid narratives of Texian travelers. 

We add a few paragraphs from the third chapter of this work, 
not for the purpose of exhibiting the style of the writer, but be- 
cause it treats of the climate and. productions of the country—two 
matters of the deepest interest to those who are looking torward 
to a residence in it. 

‘No matter what may be the resources of a country—though 
teeming with the exuberant produce of a fertile and pvolific soil, 
or with the luxuries of a prosperous and extensive commerce; 
though surrounded with a rich profusion of all the comforts and 
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elegancies of life;—all would present but small attractions to the 
adventurer, who could enjoy them only in connexion with a pesti- 
lential atmosphere, and a climate pregnant with disease and death. 
On the other hand, regions more sterile, but blessed with a happy 
temperature and salubrious climate, are sought with the greatest 
avidity, and rapidly settled. Hence that country which fortu- 
nately blends the advantages of both, and offers health, comfort, 
and abundance, in one associated charm, would present an El 
Dorado which, we are told, exists only in the vanity of human 
wishes. 

We do not pretend to say that this visionary creature of the 
imagination has been realized, even in embryo, by emigrants to 
Texas; or, that the elements of perfection have so met in her, as 
to enable her ever to fulfil every vain desire of man. A Jand such 
as this, nature has not bestowed upon earth; it is the object of 
faith alone, and the glorious residence of eternity. 

But while we claim nothing, unreal, no poctic exaggeration, or 
fictitious excellence for this region, we could confidently assert, 
that no state on the continent is more eminently favored by nature, 
in fertility of soil and salubrity of climate than Texas, or presents 
a like combination of natural advantages. 


. . . 5 . . . . 
All who have ever visited this lovely region, concur in ascribing 


to it one of the most delightful temperatures in the world. Though 
possessing a climate varying, according to local situation, from 
tropical to temperate, it is always remarkably pleasant and salubri- 
ous. Perhaps, indeed, the severe heat of the summer season, 
when the average range of the thermometer 85 deg., would ren- 
der it quite uncomfortable and unhealthy, were it not for the 
refreshing breezes from the south, which blow almost without in- 
termission. Another fortunate peculiarity has already been men- 
tioned in a former chapter, and which exercises a highly beneficial 
influence here: we refer to the gradual slope in which the level 
lands ascend towards the interior, and the manner in which the 
banks of the water courses generally climb from the beds of their 
streams; thus precluding the formation of swamps and stagnant 
pools to any injurious extent. During winter ice is seldom seen 
except in the northern parts of the colonies. The temperature, 
however, depends at all times, greatly, upon the reguiar winds, 
whose changes sometimes cause it to vary 40 deg. in twenty-four 
hours. ‘The extensive flat country which stretches from the coast 
many hundred miles to the interior mountains, produces periodical 
winds like the monsoons of India. From March to November but 
little rain falls, and the power of the sun upon the flat surface of 
the land is such as to exhale that little promptly. The face of that 
region is therefore dry in summer, and the continual action of the 
sun upon a surface so extensive, flat and dry, causes a constant 
indraught of air from the sea. A strong southeast wind is thus 
produced, which blows almost incessantly except at the full and 
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change of the moon. These winds are very invigorating, and one 
never takes cold, however heated, by exposure to their influence. 
After walking or riding on a hot day, nothing can be more deli- 
cious. They give great elasticity to the spirits. This is a strong 
point of difference between the climate of Texas and that of Louis- 
lana, as all experience who make the change. The difference 
consists in the superior dryness of Texas. A ian cannot be used 
in Texas; and, if writing, you must shut the south window, or 
your papers will become Sybil leaves. There are occasional in- 
terruptions by the calms of mid-summer and by zorthers of slight 
force and of short duration, in the spring and fall. 

In November the strong northers set in. The rains which usu- 
ally fall in this month cool the land. The mountains of the 
interior, now covered with snow, serve as generators of cold air, 
while the continued action of the sun upon the waters of the gulf 
rarifies the air in that direction, and, consequently, a strong cur- 
rent is produced of the cold and heavier atmosphere of the north. 
Hence, in the months of December and January, the cold northern 
winds sweep down the plains with nearly as much regularity as 
the south-east wind in summer; being occasionally interrupted by 
that wind, as noted above, chiefly on the full and change of the 
moon. In these months the southerly winds are of short duration, 
and soon produce rain—an infallible indication of an immediate 
norther. ‘These northers or northerly winds blow sometimes from 
the northwest, and sometimes from the northeast. ‘The northwest 
is most prevalent in mid-winter; the northeast early and late in 
the season. ‘They come on very suddenly,—often without warn- 
ing, always blow strong and at times very violently. 

The eflect of these winds upon the tide-water of the bays along 
the coast is very perceptible. In Galveston bay a strong norther 
reduces the depth of water three or four feet and keeps out the 
tide until it moderates. A southeast gale has a reverse effect.— 
On Red Fish bar which crosses that bay, during a strong norther, 
there are at times but three and a half feet of water at high tide; 
but with a strong southeast wind, there are usually six feet and 
sometimes seven. This observation will apply to all the bays of the 
coast. 

These periodical winds doubtless tend greatly to purify the 
atmosphere, and contribute much to give to the climate of ‘Texas 
a blandness, which is rarely enjoyed, and a salubrity which we 
look for in vain in the low country of the Southern United States. 
The climate may be described to be in general terms a perpetual 
summer, and admits of two or three crops a year, of almost every 
variety of vegetable, and fruits in great abundance and perfection. 
Peaches, figs, and other tropical fruits are found plentiful, even to 
the middle of October. Two gardens are common, one for spring 
and summer, and one for fall and winter. But it must not be sup- 
posed that there are no cold days in Texas, nor exceptions here, 
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as elsewhere, to the general course of things. Within the last 
few years, which have been signalized by winters excessively cold 
everywhere, the weather has been so severe in Louisiana, as well 
as Texas, that all the young orange trees were killed and the old 
ones injured; even much of the cane was destroyed. But this is 
a very rare occurrence and does not detract from the correctness 
of the general rule.’ 

‘Among the productions which may be considered as naturaily 
adapted to the soil of Texas, and which will form important arti- 
cles of commerce, cotton stands pre-eminent. ‘This is the great 
crop of ‘Texas,and has, for some years, produced as much as ten 
thousand bales. Notwithstanding many difficulties the crop this 
year is said to be double what it was last year, amounting it is 
stated to sixty thousand bales. Its staple is uniformly good, but 
near the Gulf it approaches, or rather equals in length and fine- 
ness, the Sea Island cotton. It needs not to be planted oftener 
than once in three or four years, to yield a crop superior in quality 
and quantity to the annual plantings of Louisiana. One acre of 
ground well cultivated will yield from two thousand to twenty-five 
hundred pounds, at an average price of eleven cents per pound. 
The planter never fears realizing great and instant profits for his 
labor, cotton being always in demand at fair prices wherever it 
is produced. His crops also can scarcely fail, the climate being 
ever favorable, and the soil, whether upland or lowland, woodland 
or prairie, all admirably adapted for the culture of this article. 

The sugar-cane is beginning to be extensively cultivated, and 
will prove a most valuable articleto Texian agriculturists. It 
grows luxuriantly throughout the whole level region. Neither 
Arkansas nor Louisiana can rival Texas in the production of this 
cane. ‘The stalk grows much larger and taller, and possesses the 
saccharine matter in larger proportions and greater purity in the 
latter than in the former States, and is said to sweeten a foot and 
a half higher up than the Louisiana cane. Its manufacturers al- 
ways find a ready market at a good price. ‘There are two sorts 
of cane, known as the ribin and Creole cane, which differ very 
little as to intrinsic value, the latter perhaps being rather inferior. 
The former however must be planted every three years, while the 
latter continues to grow from the roots for ten or fifteen years, 
producing good crops. 

That mvaluable article of bread-stuff, maize or Indian corn, is 
produced abundantly in every district of this country. Seventy- 
five bushels to the acre have been frequently gathered, but it is 
not usual for the farmers to bestow a sufficiency of labor on their 
corn crops, to produce that quantity generally. Two crops are 
annually gathered, yielding in all about seventy-five bushels of 
shelled corn, worth one dollar and fifty cents per bushel at the 
farms. ‘The first crop is usually planted about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and the second about the 17th of June. It is stated by a 
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visitor to Texas that upon the poorest kind of soil, known among 
the inhabitants by the name of hog-bed prairie, Indian corn, if 
merely dropped into holes made with a stick, will yield considera- 
ble crops even without hoeing; and it is commonly obtained from 
the prairie cane-brake lands the first year, when there is no time 
to prepare the land with the plough, by merely making a hole for 
the seed with the hoe. At present, and probably for many years 
to come, the home-consumption will demand the whole amount of 
crops produced; but a surplus for foreign markets will meet with 
ready sale in the Mexican ports, where it commands an average 
price of two dollars and a half per bushel. 

Wheat, rye, oats, barley and other small grain, yield plenteous 
harvests to the farmer throughout the undulating district, when 
cultivated. On account however of the scarcity of mills, not- 
withstanding the high price of flour, grain is not extensively rais- 
ed at present; other crops proving more lucrative. But the soil 
and climate being alike genial to their production and the wants of 
the inhabitants demanding it, great inducements will be presented 
for their culture in future. ‘The establishment of mills will be the 
signal for abundant harvests of grain. 

Flax and hemp, though their cultivation has hitherto been neg- 
lected, are well adapted to the soil, and, from experiments made, 
are able to furnish ample rewards to the labor of the agriculturists. 
Rice is already produced in considerable quantities and can be to 
any extent. 

Tobacco is grown luxuriantly throughout Texas, but home- 
consumption and the restraints of law prevent its being an article 
of commerce. It forms at present an item of considerable mo- 
ment in a heavy contraband trade with the interior Mexican 
States. The time however is doubtless near when it will be pro- 
duced in such quantities as to alter the present policy and render 
ita valuable export. It is, and will continue to be, under every 
state of policy an important product. 

The indigenous indigo of Texas is considered by those who 
have tried it, to be greatly superior to the plant which is cultivated 
in the United States. It is manufactured in families for domestic 
use, and is preferred to the imported indigo. It grows wild on the 
sides of the roads like the milk-weed in Kentucky. Any remarks 
to prove the value of such an article would be useless. In a table 
of exports from tie port of Vera Cruz, it is stated to have ave- 
raged for several years before the Mexican revolution, the value in 
exportation, of two hundred and eighty thousand dollars annually. 
The southern states of our Republic realize a heavy amount of 
profit in its cultivation. It is evident then, that in this product 
the Texian farmer possesses a source of much wealth. It has as 
yet been little attended to, as indeed has everything else in this 
State of a day, but the necessaries of life. ‘This, among other 
facts, will serve to exhibit how confined have hitherto been the 
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energies of this recently settled country, and that the present pur- 
suits of her inhabitants, which are nearly the same in every new 
settlement, are no test of what they will become under the influ- 
ence of natural facilities. The resources of a country are never 
explored or understood by an emigrant population for many years. 
Until taught by experience they always attempt to graft their own 
customs and comforts on the land of their adoption. This must 
needs be the case in all similar circumstances as it has been with 
Texas, who has as yet received but the pioneers of an extensive 
future emigration. But once again restored to peace and filled 
with a tide of industrious emigrants from the West and from 
Europe, ‘Texas will unfold agricultural treasures and commercial 
advantages which will astonish a world that has scarcely hitherto 
known of her existence. 

The grape abounds here in great variety and of the finest flavor, 
and no country can be better adapted for the culture of the vine 
than this. Experiments have been successfully made in the man- 
ufacture of wine from the native grape, and considerable quanti- 
ties of the most exquisite quality have been made. ‘The liquors 
and fruits obtained from the ‘Texian vineyards will form an impor- 
tant article of commerce. The same description of grape, which 
is acrid and unpalatable in Louisiana, is sweet and finely flavored 
in ‘Texas, where the poorest description of land is admirably 
adapted to the culture of the vine. Although their culture has 
not as yet been carried to any extent, the manufacture of the wild 
indigenous grape has been so eminently successful as to warrant an 
almost unrivaled prosperity to the future vintner. A great varie- 
ty of fruits, both of the tropical and more temperate climates, is 
produced in uncommon abundance and perfection. Olives, oran- 
ges, lemons, figs, prunes, peaches, &c. are of the finest quality, and 
mav be obtained in great profusion. 

The date also, it is thought, may be successfully cultivated.— 
Melons of the richest gusto abound everywhere, and culinary 
vegetables are plentiful and excellent. Beans, peas, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, and other esculent plants found in the United States, 
with a great variety of garden stuffs peculiar to the country, 
enrich the horticulture of ‘Texas.’ D. 





CHARLES LAMB. 


‘GentLeE Ext’ was often accused of scepticism, and sometimes 
of infidelity. On this subject Coleridge, who knew him well and 
understood him perfectly, said in 1820: ‘I look upon Lamb as one 
hovering between earth and heaven; neither hoping much nor fear- 
ing anything.’ And again: ‘He has all that would still have been 
christian had Christ never lived or been made manifest upon earth.’ 
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LOTTERY GAMBLING. 
A BRIEF ARGUMENT AGAINST THOMAS JEFFERSON’S APOLOGY FOR LOTTERIES. 


Tue opinion of Jefferson, that the lottery system was justifiable 
on the ground that the willing risk of a small sum each, by a large 
number of individuals, effected or contributed to some particular pub- 
lic good, has recently been quoted in various respectable direc- 
tions. For what purpose, we are not aware: whether because a 
return to lottery grants is desired by certain individuals, or merely 
as the opinion of a distinguished statesman upon an important sub- 
ject. The possibility that the former is true, together with the 
fact of the recent quotation of Mr. Jefferson as authority upon 
this matter, and the additional fact that lottery advertisements 
have within a few months past met the eye of the writer, in the 
public prints, much more frequently than at any time before since 

ublic sentiment so nearly gave the death-blow to lottery grants 
throughout the United States, seems to render the time opportune 
fora brief examination into the wisdom of Mr. Jefferson’s opin- 
ion. 

The crying sin of the times, the most wide-spread cause of 
moral disease, the most abundant source of spiritual infection, that 
breaks out in a thousand forms of guilt, is sedfishness—a hardness 
of heart, that allows the subject to feel but for himself, and to 
care but for himself, in the whole universe. It is in vain, that 
misery of the body and the mind, misery belonging to this vale 
of tears, and misery extending its consequences into eternity, 
surrounds the diseased. Amidst the general cry for relief, amidst the 
impending danger, amidst reckless blindness, trembling over the 
gulf of ruin, it is all matter of profound indifference to him, so 
that his ears are not wounded, his eyes shocked, his person assail- 
ed. This spirit, it is easy to see, like a dark mist has spread over 
the moral atmosphere. ‘To those, who have breathed this atmos- 
phere, it is in vain that they, whom the love of Christ has con- 
strained, urge their calls, to come over to the help of the cause of 
God against the mighty. It is in vain, that the missionary talks 
of the millions, who are without God and without hope in the world. 
It is in vain, that Bible and Tract societies, and the unostentatious 
and noiseless, but powerful and earnest charities, that are now in 
operation, and it may be languishing for want of means, stretch 
out their hands, and supplicate aid, in their efforts to heal the 
wounds, supply the wants, enlighten the ignorance, and save the 
souls of a world. The eyes of the diseased have become blind, that 
they can see nothing of the case. Their heart has wazed gross, 
that they cannot feel, or sympathize with the misery. All these 
mighty and universal evils, of which we speak, are with them con- 
templated either with indifference, or ridicule. 

We talk, and with reason, of this age of improvement—of the 
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march of intellect—of the multiplied inventions, the increasing 
comforts and refinements of the day. Our inventions have open- 
ed new sources of gratification, and have rendered so many more 
enjoyments accessible, than formerly, that men may almost be 
said, to be endowed with new and higher senses for happiness.— 
Unhappily, it is to be feared that the heart has hardened, as taste 
and enjoyment have advanced—that under the specious veil of 
fancied refinement, the selfishness of the heart has been gathering 
in silence unnoted strength. If it be so, and such to us seem to 
be the signs of the times, it is high time for the friends of God, the 
ministers of religion, those who truly love their kind, and have a 
claim to the real character of philanthropists, those who have a 
heart to enlighten ignorance, and wipe away tears, to arouse 
themselves, and raise an earnest, general and warning voice 
against this selfishness, this growing hardness of heart, that, like 
a moral epidemic, benumbs, and paralizes kind feeling and Chris- 
tian benevolence on every side. 

If all the obligations of benevolence weigh upon individuals so 
to act, much more do they upon legislatures, to think, and to act 
upon a broad and generous scale, extended in proportion to their 
means and abilities to do good, and to prevent evil. If the for- 
mer are bound to be consistent, and always to calculate the influ- 
ence of their example, much more are the latter. While they 
sanction laws to civilize, and christianize the savages, and while 
they pass strong laws to bar the nefarious and infamous traffic in 
human flesh in one sitting, they ought solemnly to look to it, that 
they do not inconsiderately, in the next, countenance and author- 
ize injustice and immorality. 

It were an easy, though otherwise a painful task, to open the 
statutes of the legislatures of our great country, and find multi- 
tudes of enactments, in which, it is evident, moral responsibility 
and obligation were wholly left out of the determining motives; 
where in carelessness of consequences, they have incurred in 
some sense the guilt of that wicked king, who made Israel to sin. 
How many thoughtless acts shall we find, wiiere expediency, and 
a contingent and small present advantage, have been the pretexts 
for infractions of the clearest principles of justice and morality? 
How many provisions, predicated on the pernicious and explo- 
ded principle of morals, that the end justifies the means ? 

When from generals, we descend to particulars, and specify a 
single class of multiplied errors of this kind, let not the trivial 
name of the moral mischief render us blind, or indifferent to its 
character and consequences. We select the legislative practice 
of granting sanction to lotteries—so frequent in this country a few 
years back. Before we make up our minds, in regard to the mor- 
al aspect and bearing of this evil, let us briefly survey the conse- 
quences, and count the cost. What then are these evils?) The 
granting of lotteries is clearly the creating a great and public 
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gambling establishment, in which the party, for whose benefit it is 
granted, makes sure calculations upon the gambling propensities 
of the community, and stands by with a cool and certain purpose 
to be the winner, having so arranged the game, as to make his own 
chances safe. We shall not spend time, to illustrate, or prove this 
position. ‘The reader, who would require to be informed, that a 
lottery is a great and authorized gambling table, spread before the 
cupidity and selfishness of the community, and that the only cer- 
tain winning is the per cent. deducted from the proceeds of the 
sales of tickets, would hardly be enlightened by reasonings, that 
could be compressed into the limits of a magazine essay. But 
may we question the morality of legislative authorizations, that 
have grown hoary with the precedents of centuries; that have 
been solemnly debated and settled in parliaments and senates?— 
We can only reply, that no elevation of place and office, and no 
length of time, can alter the eternal distinctions between right 
and wrong; that crime can never bleach away its stains in the 
lapse of time, and become a virtue. Guilt is only the more to be 
dreaded, appearing in the garb of virtue, claiming the prescription 
of time, avowing benevolent views, and backed with the gravity 
and authority of law. 

The usual justification of such enactments, as in the case of 
Mr. Jefferson’s cited opinion, and as is commonly set forth, in 
the preambles to such acts, is, that the lotteries are authorized to 
endow colleges, build bridges, raise charities for communities 
suffering by fire; in one word, for acts either of general, or. par- 
ticular benevolence. ‘To all this specious pretext one grand and 
impregnable maxim in morals is a sufficient reply. It is as clearly 
the dictate of reason, common sense and the schools, as it is the 


clear and unanswerable declaration of the word of God, that we ~ 


may never in any case do evil, that good may come. None will 
deny, that a lottery is a public gambling speculation. None will 
deny, that gambling is the guilty offspring of selfishness, avarice 
and injustice, and in its turn the parent of every crime. No pos- 
sible good, that can result from the charity wrought by the grant, 
can ever wipe away the guilt, that is incurred from the moment it 
is made. The guilt is sure, immediate, and fixes from the instant 
of the grant. The charity, the benefit is remote, contingent, and 
may operate according to the intention, or otherwise. But we 
are not disposed to spend time, in proof of a maxim so clear, so 
solemn, and so indisputable, as that no end can sanctify immoral 
means, and that we may never do evil, that good may come. 

It is beyond question, that legislatures have made these grants, 
in most instances, from thoughtlessness, rather than deliberate 
reasonings; and from unconsciousness of the tendency and con- 
sequences of such enactments, rather than from determined per- 
severance in wrong. It is time, that legislatures should reason 
deeply, and understand clearly, and ponder solemnly, the ultimate 
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moral tendencies of their enactments, before they put the finishing 

hand to them. Let us see then, in a few plain words, what are 
the tendencies of such grants, apart from their reacting influence 
upon those who pass them? In the first place, they tend strongly 
to feed this grand, general principle of selfishness. They are a 
direct appeal to the latent avarice of the community. ‘They are 
an invitation to the scheming, adventuring and idle portion of 
society, to look after other modes of subsistence and aflluence, 
than some lawful pursuit, or industrious calling. They are food 
for the natural extravagance of youthful calculation. They are 
stimulants to the mind of the dark and brooding schemer, who in 
former days would have invoked the aid of evil spirits, to enable 
him to complcte the invention of the transmuting secret, that 
would turn lead to gold. ‘They have a wanton and mischievous 
influence, to create a belief in luck and destiny; and, such is the 
force of avarice, such the illusion, that our own desires can create, 
such the blinding and overwhelming fascination of our wishes, 
that many a man, passing for wise, many a one, who has rested 
his claims of wisdom upon disbelief of all that is sanctifying, and 
full of hope in the bible, has been found to believe in lucky num- 
bers, and combinations favored by the stars, and has been seen 
stealing away to those, who impudently pretend to divination, and 
a faculty of foretelling the chances of fortune by a wisdom, that 
they do not assume to be from above. 

We might insist, earnestly, upon this evil tendency of lotteries, 
to confuse and weaken, in the mind and the heart, the consoling 
and strengthening sentiment of a Providence, the disposition to 
look alone to heaven and to the Almighty for success and a bless- 
ing, and introducing, instead of this high and preserving principle 
of religion, an unhallowed reliance upon destiny and chance, and 
such a devouring greediness to obtain the prize, as would clearly 
lead the subject of it, to reach at his end by the agency of evil 
spirits, if such aid were accessible. Every temptation of this 
sort, that leads the mind away from God and the settled order of 
his providence, tends directly to eradicate the very principles of 
religion from the heart, and to overturn the whole foundation of 

lety- 

. That there are thousands of these pagan worshippers of fortune, 
the venders of tickets well know. What city can you visit, where 
you will not see these ‘temples of fortune,’ as the ministers of the 
places denominate them? ‘The emblems of the worship are broad- 
ly and legibly emblazoned, so that they who run may read, declara- 
tions, that there is the favored shrine—there the place, where her 
peculiar favors have been awarded, and dispensed. 

Then again, by these enactments, you not only tempt the schem- 
ing and the unprincipled, who calculate to prey on the community, 
by opening prospects, that in various ways foster their plans; but 
you invite industrious mechanics, to brood over other purposes, 
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than those of persevering industry in their calling. You furnish 
a motive to the plowman, to weary him of the small and certain 
gains, obtained by the necessary daily toil of his profession.— 
You tempt the improvident sailor, to divide the pittance of his 
wages, indispensable, perhaps, to the subsistence of a widow and 
naked and hungry orphans, with the lottery-oflice. You tempt 
the debtor, in whose breast, perhaps, the doubtful and wavering 
principle of honesty, but for this temptation, might have become 
fixed, to prevaricate with his creditors, and to apply in the pur- 
chase of a ticket, what might have paid his debt. You invite the 
countryman, sufficiently tempted and dazzled with the glare of 
the town in other respects, to appropriate a part of that stinted 
sum, which should have purchased clothing and school-books, and 
it may be a bible for those at home, in the purchase of a ticket.— 
Will any one say, that this is putting the case too strongly? Ask 
every ingenuous young man, of frank and undoubted veracity, to 
confess on his conscience, what have been the feelings excited 
in his bosom, at times, by the view of those ‘temples of fortune,’ 
that arrogate to themselves the character of being, exclusively, 
the fortunate lottery offices? 

It is, also, a momentous fact, in this view of the subject, that 
this temptation principally operates in the breasts of the ten 
thousand, the more numerous, the poorer, and more destitute 
classes of society. The deprivation chiefly bears upon widows 
and orphans, and poor mothers and wives. ‘The purchasers of 
tickets are generally the untaught; those, who have least judg- 
ment and sense for sound calculations; those, who are least influ- 
enced by religious discipline; those, in whose bosoms integrity, 
and the sense of honor and moral obligation are of most doubtful 
eflicacy. The wealthy, the established, those of sure fortunes 
and competent gains, those whose credit passes well, on the ex- 
change, or in the manufacturer’s shop, are seldom found to adven- 
ture in these speculations. Of every hundred purchasers of tickets, 
it is safe to say, that sixty are of the needy, the adventuring, the 
unsettled, and whose credit is not well established, and that in al- 
most every case, justice or misery are robbed of their claims. 

In placing before them the blandishments of a lottery, you do 
not say, as you ought, that of every dollar, which they adventure 
in this stake, upon every principle of sound calculation, fifteen, or 
twenty-five per cent. of the money were as well thrown to the 
waves. But you authorize the subordinate instruments of your 
projects, to tempt their avarice, and to dazzle their judgment with 
the declaration ‘not two blanks to a prize.’ ‘Fifty thousand dol- 
lars were recently paid at this office for the highest prize.’ Thus, 
by a view of the case intentionally deceptive, directly calculated 
to excite cupidity, to raise illusive expectations, and in the same 
proportion to paralyze industry, and discourage patient waiting for 
sure and honest gains, and unhinge the wavering and unsettled 
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views and projects of the young, you place the dazzling bait before 
them. ‘This, so far from being a view of the case of too great 
breadth and coloring, will be recognized as a just and faithful 
stating by every one, who is extensively acquainted with human 
nature, and the motives which act most powerfully upon it. 

Let us now contemplate, for a few moments, the influence of 
success, in the instance of those who have played successfully in 
this great game of chance that lotteries furnish, and have obtained 
the splendid prize. ‘The multitudes, induced by this success to 
purchase tickets, leave wholly out of their calculation the ten 
thousand, who drew a blank, and the other ten thousand, who 
gained a small prize, but which, deducting loss of time, excitement 
of illusive and visionary expectation, and the wandering of the 
mind from reasonable and salutary hopes, proved a real loss, on 
strikmg a true balance. They feel a fascinated influence, fixing 
their eye only on the one splendid instance of success, obtained 
against such odds, as, were it the certain chance of battle, or of 
daily exposure to death, would not excite even a thought, or a 
fear. God, in the arrangement of the merciful laws of his Provi- 
dence, has so balanced everything by weight, and settled it by 
measure, that the healthy gains of the tried and common pursuits 
of life are those, that furnish salutary motives, and promise such 
happiness, as belongs to our place in existence. We do not un- 
dertake to say, that there may not have been cases, in which 
persons, who have gained capital prizes, have retained their inno- 
cence, and have found an increase of happiness. But we do 
undertake to pronounce, from our acquaintance with human na- 
ture, that if every house-holder in a city were to gain a capital 
prize, there is no reason to suppose, that the city would receive an 
accession either of virtue, or happimess. We would draw a very 
different inference, in regard to the same amount of gain from the 
processes of industry, in the common callings of life. 

We remember wella laborious attorney, son of a clergyman, 
reared religiously, and who had acquired the reputation, deemed 
rare, we trust by an unworthy prejudice, of ‘an honest lawyer.’— 
He drew three considerable prizes, it is believed, nearly in succes- 
sion. Multitudes applied to him, to purchase their tickets for 
them. ‘They considered him, he considered himself, a favoite of 
‘fortune. His mind, in consequence, became unsettled, and 
diverted from the beaten path of his honest industry, and small 
gains, to speculations, hopes and pursuits, which, whether allowa- 
ble or not, brought no increase of fortune, but laid the foundation 
of incurable disease, of which he died. 

Another, a scholar, poor, kind-hearted, and dividing his pittance 
with every companion in distress, drew a capital prize, and felt 
an instant and insane greediness to swell thirty to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and he shortly settled into the character of a miser 
with a heart of iron. 
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We cite another case, with which we were not personally ac- 
quainted, but which, no doubt, in its principal features, has already 
reached the great mass of our readers. We are only concerned 
to know, that the representation is true to nature. The head of 
a family, in a principal Atlantic city, drew the first prize in the 
largest lottery, which has been granted in our country. It wasa 
contented, humble and laborious family, which subsisted on the 
bread of daily industry, and slept the sweet sleep of healthful and 
unambitious wishes. ‘They had a circle of friends in the same unas- 
piring walk with themselves. On the returns of the sabbath, they 
were regularly seen with them, who keep holy time, in their pro- 
per place in the church, and with those tranquil and unruffled 
countenances, which seemed to indicate, that they were traveling 
innocently and happily towards the grave. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars, obtained without effort and in a moment, transported them 
from their sphere, and rudely broke the chain of their calm and 
regular pursuits and enjoyments, without substituting another. A 
complete transformation of their character ensued. They looked 
with scorn upon their former associates, and made vain efforts to 

ush their acquaintance into a new andahigher circle. They 
oe those real and tried friends, with whose character and condi- 
tion their’s had been assorted, acquiring only the suflerance of the 
new circle, at the expense of the envy and hatred of that which 
they deserted. They forsook tlie house of God, being told by those 
vile parasites, who shared their feasts, and drank their wine, that 
people of fashion were seldom seen there. ‘They hired acquain- 
tances by giving balls and parties; and attended the theatre, be- 
cause it was the fashion. Envy towards those above them, and 
hatred to those, now deemed below them, kindled their fires in 
their bosoms. ‘Their children grew up, uneducated, dissipated, 
and unrestricted by any right restraints, or salutary rules, a 
scourge to their parents, and a standing nuisance to all around 
them. Pride at first concealed the internal misrule, discord and 
intemperance. But such evils do not long exist, without being 
blazoned. Their enemies predict, that if their vices do not dig an 
early grave for them, they will survive their ruinous and sudden 
gains, and become those miserable, pampered poor, who can 
neither dig, nor beg, and who have neither sympathy, nor pity in 
their misery.—Who can foretell, what would have been the for- 
tunes of this family, but for this ill-fated acquisition? 

We much fear, that the heart of the reader still says, ‘would to 
God, that | might be tried in the same way!’ How merciful is 
God, in denying us so often the most earnest wish of our prayers! 
It is only one in a million, to whom such a wish is accorded, and, 
judging from the result, it might seem in most instances, to have 
been accorded in trial and in judgment, and that others might 
derive warning from the case, to be patient, contented and indus- 


trious in the calling, wherewith Providence hath called them. 
T. ¥. 
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A LEGEND OF THE ST. ANTHONY. 


Wirn the common propeusity of travelers to exaggerate, the Falls of St. Anthony, until very 


recently, have been much overrated... .. ‘Though it has not the slightest claim to compare 
with Niagara in grandeur, it furnishes an impressive and beautiful spectacle in the loneli- 
ness of the desert. ‘I'he adjoining scenery is of the most striking and romantic character; 
and as the traveler listens to the solemn roar of the Falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes, in 
the forest, a thrilling story is told him of the love and despair of a young Dacota 
Indian woman, who, goaded by jealousy towards her husband, who had taken another 
wife, placed her young children in a canoe, and chanting the remembrances of love and 
broken vows, precipitated herself and her infants down the cataract.—Fuin1’s Missis- 
sippt Valley. 


DEATH-DIRGE OF THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


GaTHER, children—gather in— 
Leave we now this world of sin. 
Oseola’s glory ’s gone— 
Tarnished by Hedaski’s son, 
With the blood of other lands: 
And the ‘ Leaping Panther’ stands 
Now on yonder shining shore, 
Welcoming the last ones o’er 

Of his old and honored line; 

Look upon his face benign! 

Truth and goodness there appear— 
Guile and treachery only, here. 
Gather, dear ones—gather in: 
Farewell, now, thou world of sin! 


False of tongue, and false of heart, 
Father of my sons, thou art! 

Vows of love, so often spoken, 

Like a worthless arrow broken: 
Looks of fondness, frequent given, 
’Neath the bright and starry heaven; 
Meetings in the green-wood bower; 
Warm caress, and dalliance hour; 

All of these by the forgotton! 

Thus the tree, whose core is rotten, 
Oft deceives our mortal powers, 

By lavish show of leaves and flowers, 
Which soon to earth shall scattered be: 
Fit emblem of thy treachery! 


Black of soul, and false of heart, 
Thou hast wrong’d me, and we part. 
To the ‘Spirit Land’ I go, 

Glad to leave this world of wo. 

I shall meet thy fathers there; 

And can I a record bear 

Of the falsehood of their son— 

Of the deed that he hath done’ 
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Unforgiv’n is that offence— 

But I bear no record hence: 

Though I would not thou shouldst hear, 
Unto me thou still art dear. 

And when of the ‘Spirit Land’ 

Thou art dreaming, if a hand 

Beckon thee from mortal scenes, 

Know it is thy scorn’d Lamine’s. 


Leave thou then the heartless bride 
Who now slumbers by thy side; 
Thy light bark and paddles take, 
And hurry to the Misty Lake. 
And when thou com’st to a land 
Where the streams run over sand 
Golden as the setting sun, 
Thou shalt find thy Jabors done. 
One will joy to meet thee there, 
Who will dress thy hunter-fare : 
And our children thou shalt show 
To point the arrow, bend the bow, 
. And the well made noose to throw. 


Fathers! we are swiftly coming! 
Even now I hear the humming 
Of the ‘Spirit Land’s’ fair daughters, 
As they sail the Misty Waters. 
Swifter—swifter now we glide, 
With the onward rushing tide. 
Welcome, giddy precipice, 
Jutting crag,and white abyss! 
When we pass ye, we shall stand 
On the glorious ‘ Spirit Land.’ 
Closer, dear ones! Manettow— 
Father-Spirit—clasp us now! 

W. D. G. 





PHRASES. 


Byron says, beautifully and very poetically, ‘Ye stars, which 
are the poetry of Heaven!’ and somebody before or after him hap- 
pily celebrated dancing as ‘the poetry of motion;’ but the best 
thing of the kind that has met my eye, is by ‘rare old Ben Johnson.’ 
He calls bell-ringing ‘ The poetry of steeples? 'To say anything in 


praise of that, would be to ‘gild refined gold.’ 
EX. 
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A CELESTIAL TETE-A-TETE. 


As I was walking alone one beautiful star-light night, to gaze as 
I am in’the habit of doing, upon the glories of the firmament, and 
to drink in the * Music of the Spheres,’ I thought there seemed to 
be more melody than usual among the celestial orbs: and on listen- 
ing closely, I overheard the following conversation; some part of 
which was distinct enough, and some part, I confess, I had to inter- 
pret from the intelligent sparkles of the stars,—a language which 
more nearly resembles that of the eyes than any other that I 
know of. 

‘Good evening;’ said the bright-eyed Mars, to his next neighbor 
the Earth, that floated only about fifty millions of miles off, which 
is but a short distance for planets that think nothing of traveling 
a thousand miles a minute. ‘Good evening, Madam; we have 
long been rolling in the same neighborhood without getting ac- 
quainted with each other. For my part, 1 am tired of solitude, and 
of this chilling distance which separates us. I have long thought 
that the orbs in our system were very unsocial and selfish, and 
ought to be better acquainted.’ ‘I think so too,’ replied the Earth, 
in a hoarse manner: ‘we have scarcely said a word to each other 
for these six thousand years. I have been thinking for a thousand 
years or so, of trying to break the ice, and forming a more intimate 
acquaintance; and right glad I am that you have led the way.’ 

‘Jupiter,’ returned Mars, ‘floats a great way off, and then he 
is so majestic and lofty that 1 scarcely dare speak to him: as for 
those pretty little creatures the asteroids, they are so insignificant 
that I never cared much about their acquaintance; though I| sup- 
pose they are well enough in their way: but you and I are very 
nearly equal; and being next neighbors, we certainly ought to be 
friends.’ 

‘Good;’ said the Earth, who to the eye of Mars, was only a 
small star in the brow of the firmament, as Mars was to her. ‘1 
am agreed; and now I will tell you one thing that has troubled 
me much. We profess to obey the same laws of gravitation, and 
to be moving in kindred circles about the same great central Lu- 
minary, that diffuses light and influence over the whole solar sys- 
tem: and yet here we are, rolled up into little distinct, separate 
orbs, that move each in his own circle, millions and millions of 
miles from each other—some of us entirely out of sight of the 
rest, and seldom coming near enough even to wink at one anoth- 
er. How much better would it be, Mars, if we could only come 
together, and move on in one united and magnificent orb, at the 
same rate, and the same distance from the Lord of Day! What a 
glorious figure should we make in the system; how the rest of the 
planets would gaze at us, and admire us, as we swept by them, 
many of whom would undoubtedly be drawn to us by our united 
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attraction, and so we should go on, increasing and increasing 
forever.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Mars. ‘I have often thought of this.— 
Let ’s see: there are nearly thirty of us in the zodiac, to say noth- 
ing of some five hundred more whom we hardly call members of 
the family, but who still pay allegiance to our great Luminary, 
though they are exceedingly strange and eccentric in their deport- 
ment, and sometimes set us all in a shiver when they come blazing 
down upon us, and then suddenly whisk off to some distant part 
of the universe, and are not seen again for an hundred years.— 
Setting then, those unaccountable creatures the Comets, out of 
the account,—there are about thirty of us, steady, uniform, well- 
behaved planets, who sweep about in our circles with great regu- 
larity, yet entirely dissociated from one another as though we 
were mortal enemies. Now, there are some malicious planets in 
the firmament—fiery malignant orbs, who do not acknowledge 
allegiance to our great Luminary, and who often say to us, if you 
are really so harmonious as you pretend—governed by the same 
laws and subject to the same influence, and moving in the same 
direction, and making such wonderful music as poets sing of,— 
why are you broken up into so many separate bodies, each with 
its separate interest,—each setting up to be a world of itself, and 
looking askance at each other, and often running across each 
others’ orbit, and pulling at one another as youdo? And really,’ 
added Mars, ‘I think there is some truth in it, and it is a great 
scandal—it is indeed Madam, that such things should be said of us 
whether true or not. We have a character to support, and we 
should pay a regard to our dignity. But if we were once rolled 
up together into one magnificent world, what a sublime spectacle: 
and how much more becoming, than to be running helter-skelter 
all over the sky!’ 

‘I feel just as you do,’ returned the Earth; ‘and 1 propose that 
you and | set the example of union and henceforth move on to- 
gether through the firmament.’ Mars appeared highly delighted 
with this proposal, and twinkled more brightly than ever. So he 
put himself in order and set out on a journey down to the Earth: 
but before he had got half way—for the Earth was only about two 
thirds as far from the Sun as he was—he found he was getting all 
out of order. His climate had entirely changed, and the blaze of 
the Sun became intolerable. The Sun’s attraction too began to 
act with amazing power, being more than twice as great as before; 
the tides accordingly rose immensely higher, and rolled and dash- 
ed over their old boundaries; and he was really afraid he should 
hardly hold himself together, or keep a spark of life in existence 
till he could reach this terrible orb. He finished his journey at 
last breathless, panting, and almost frightened out of his wits. But 

when he got here the matter was still worse. He found the Earth 
flying at an intolerably rapid rate, moving just about twice as fast 
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as he had been accustomed to do himself. He could hardly keep 
his breath, so swift did the Earth drag him pell-mell through the 
void. Every tree and shrub and living creature on his surface 
was thrown prostrate, as if the besom of desolation had swept 
over him in an instant.—On the other hand, the Earth tugged and 
groaned under her load. She had never before relaxed her equal 
flight for an instant, since she first started on her course. But she 
now had a world, accustomed to a motion that scarcely half equal- 
ed her own, to dragon. Her own velocity was arrested, and every 
thing loose upon her began to fly off from the surface. Confusion 
and consternation reigned everywhere. Moreover, as her veloci- 
ty was arrested, her centrifugal force greatly diminished; and 
there being nothing left to counteract the Sun’s attraction, nothing 
evidently remained for our two luckless orbs, but to be drawn 
with constantly increasing momentum into the Sun’s blaze, and 
there burn up, as the price of their folly. 

The cold sweat stood upon my brow asI saw the dreadful 
catastrophe approaching, that would blot out two of the brightest 
orbs of the skies with all their millions of inhabitants. But, 
another glance into the firmament, showed me that this was all a 
phantom of my own imagination. ‘There was Mars, a little speck 
fifty millions of miles off, rolling securely in his own sphere, and 
shedding his beautiful light all over the heavens: ‘The Moon was 
walking in her brightness, and the Earth was pursuing her peace- 
ful career through the centre of the zodiac, each apparently well 
satisfied, that the station it occupied was that in which it could 
best subserve the high purposes of its creation. 

I thought of Christian Denominations; and I asked myself 
whether they could not as well declare the glory of God, though 
in separate bodies like the orbs of Heaven—and moving harmoni- 
ously, some with a swifter, some with a slower motion, yet each in 
its own sphere, and according to its respective station in the moral 
firmament—all obeying the same laws, and all circling around the 
same Great Source of light and Centre of heavenly influence; and, 
like the heavenly bodies, making sweet music as they roll in the 
ear of the Universe, and like them, 

‘Forever singing as they shine, 


“The hand that made us is Divine.’ ? 
J. H. E. 





LOVE. 


Coteripce, who sometimes looked deeply into the human bosom, 
said: ‘Quarrels of anger ending in tears are favorable to love in its 
SPRINGTIDE—as plants are found to grow very rapidly after a thun- 
derstorm with rain.’ ‘The observation is not less true than the 


eomparison is beautiful. 


Rex, 
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A MARRIED MAN’S DETERMINATION ON A POINT OF INTEREST. 


I’m married! what a curious fact! 
Iam ahusband! Have a wife! 
A monitor, to note each act, 
And hover round me all my life. 


‘And now ’—some sage advisers say, 
‘ From loving others, you’re debarr’d; 
‘So let not your affections stray 
‘From your own house, and small back-yard. 
‘ Your heart is given to your mate, 
* Love her; all others, too, contemn; 
‘Or, if not so, at anyrate, 
‘Care not a single straw for them.’ 


And shall I follow such advice? 
Can it be manly, christian, wise, 
To buy a wife at such a price? 
All my old sweethearts to despise? 
When Ellen lifts her melting eye,— 
When Sylvia pours her voice of song,— 
When Mag the charmer, floateth by 
Amid the murmurs of the throng,— 
Shall I stand up against the wall, 
And hear them call me cold and fickle? 
And look upon the dear girls, all, 
As if I were a great icicle? 
No, by my wedding-ring! for pray 
Is not one purpose of a wife 
To keep Dame Scandal’s hounds at bay, 
And have some comfort of your life? 
But, if I love the bright, the pure,— 
Maiden, and matron,—mother,—child— 
Souls that forever shall endure 
E’en as God made them, undefiled; 
If with the budding I should roam 
Among the buds and flowers of May; 
Or seek the trembiing orphan’s home, 
And wipe her guiltless tears away,— 
You would not of my course approve, 
But think it ’gainst the marriage rule : 
—Hark ye! my task is—Boundless love,— 
And marriage, God’s appointed school. 
There will I learn to love my wife, 
And every bright, pure girl beside her; 
And have it as my aim through life 
To make the circle still grow wider. 


So, sage advisers, though I’]] not 
Get down again upon my knees 

To anyone,—lI tell you what,— 
I’]] love as many as I please. 


24 
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JAMES MADISON. 


James Mapison is no more! Yet this expression seems false, 
if not impious, when we know that he still exists—glorious, pure, 
immortal. His spirit is no more to us; but it is with us, though as- 
cended. It will hover over his beloved country with the tender 
anxiety ofa parent; over happy America, the home of his affec- 
tions, the object of his patriotism, the sphere of his illustrious ac- 
tions. May we never forget this great and good man. May the 
spirit, almost divine, which he breathed around him never die: 
but kindling higher and wider as his name grows more venerable 
from the lapse of ages, animate every child of America to a life 
like his. Genius like his, fortune like his, fall to the lot of few; 
but all may imitate his uprightness, his devotion to his country, 
his simplicity of heart, his piety, his consistency. ‘Though we 
have not named half the beautiful assemblage of virtues, public and 
private, which were his, we may surely seize upon a moment 
like this, when the nation is freshly mourning his loss, and party 
feeling is forgotten, to press upon our countrymcn, as we trust we 
feel ourselves, a resolution to imitate those virtues and graces 
which shed so bright a lustre upon his character. Venerable 
man! Were there no other trace of thee left upon our happy 
country than the memory and example of thy pure and spotless 
character—had it been thy fate to live and die in obscurity, un- 
surrounded by the highest honors man is capable of bearing, un- 
blest by the deepest gratitude a great nation 1s capable of feeling, 
we might still have mourned the good man departed from among 
us. But when we remember thee as the man to whom, more than 
perhaps to any other we owe that perfect charter, which has, un- 
der Providence, preserved inviolate the liberty for which our fa- 
thers suffered in peace and bled in_ battle; when we remember 
that all thy high moral energies, all thy commanding talents and 
genius, were for more than half a century, devoted to our nation- 
al happiness and glory; when we sce thee descend to the grave 
invested with all the honors which public and private veneration 
can accord—glowing, even in the dimness of age, like the setting 
sun, with the glories of along and brilliant career; who can place 
limits to the deep-felt respect and sorrow with which we bid thee 
our last farewell! 

Filial indeed, and grateful, should be the nation’s tribute to such 
aman. Nor let us forget to add that in Mapison was seen the 
last of the Fathers. The last of those great lights which shone up- 
on us when we groped in darkness and tottered in feebleness, and 
it was expected that we should perish from internal disease after 
having conquered our external enemies. Washington, Jefierson, 
Adams, La Fayette, and a host of others—including Carroll, the last 
venerable signer of the greal Declaration, had gone to their reward; 
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a new race had assumed their places—-a new and swelling pop- 
ulation had spread over the face of the land—too secure in their 
peace—too happy in their wrath and power, to think of dangers to 
America: but one great spirit lingered on earth—a solitary repre- 
sentative of the grandeur of character which can be wrought out 
in times of disaster; who had lived and struggled through scenes 
which made the world’s political wonder; who alone could look 
upon his country as his child, and upon himself as the surviving 
link to connect ‘the memory of her gallant past, with the poetry of / 
her great hereafter.,—Even in age, he was alive to passing events. 
His celebrated letter on the construction of the constitution, writ- 
ten in 1831, when he had reached the advanced age of eighty, re- 
curring to, and enforcing sentiments advocated by him in the 
prime of his life, is a master piece of political wisdom; and shows 
how keenly sensible he was to the danger of certain doctrines of 
modern days, and how sacred he held the duty of speaking to his 
countrymen, from his quiet but watchful retirement, what he be- 
lieved the truth to be, even at the risk of exposing, (as the event 
proved,) the holy peace of his declining years to the harsh intru- 
sions of party anger. ‘Thatletter caused him to be accused of in- 
consistency with the doctrines supported by him in his celebrated 
Virginia resolutions and report in 1799. But this charge was tri- 
umphantly refuted by his friends. \ 
James Madison’s life is yet to be written; and whoever un- 
dertakes it will have much to do; as will appear from even the, 
very slight sketch we are able to offer. He was born on the 16th 
of March, 1751, in the county of Orange, State of Virginia. His 
parents were highly respectable,* and his education was that of a 
gentleman. (His domestic training must have been remarkably) 
successful, aided as it was by a docile and intuitive mind.”) After 
going through, as is said, a course of instruction in the common 
grammar school, he was entered in Princeton College, New Jersey, 
at the age of sixteen. Through this institution, which has sent 
from its walls a remarkable number of distinguished men, he pass- 
ed with reputation and profit. In presuming that he availed him-> 
self faithfully of the means of instruction here afforded, we are 
guided by inferences from the great attainments and admirable 
mental discipline he displayed as soon as he went into the world. 
An account of the early education and character of such a man 
would be most interesting. ‘The American public will lose much, ; 
if his biography is not minutely and faithfully written, by some/ 
man of accurate and lofty mind. In 1771, Madison, being thefi 
twenty years old, was graduated with honor, and returning to 
Virginia, entered the office of one of the most distinguished law- 
yers of the State, the celbrated chancellor Wyrue, the preceptor 





*The father of Madison was a gentleman of standing and property, and his paternal 
uncle, the Right Rev. James Madison, D. D., President of William and Mary College, 
and Bishop of Virginia, was a distinguished and excellent man. 
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of Jerrerson and Marsuatz,,a good and great man, fitted to form 
such spirits for such times. (How much of the after character of 
these and other distinguished men may be traced to the lessons 
and example of Grorce Wryrue, it is impossible at this time to 
estimate. How much they loved and venerated his memory, may 
be seen by the language of warm admiration in which they always 
in after life alluded to him. ) But few years elapsed after the com- 
pletion of his legal studies, before the profession and the public 
felt the value of his talents, and the patriotic zeal with which he 
espoused the cause of America in her controversy with Great 
Britain. In the fall of 1775, he was elected to the legislature of 
Virginia, being only twenty-four years of age. (Mr. Jeflerson says: 
‘Mr Madison came into the House in 1776, a new member and 
young; which circumstances, concurring with his extreme modes- 
ty, prevented his venturing himself in debate before his removal 
to the Council of State in November, ’77.. From thence he went 
to Congress, then consisting of few members. Trained in these 
successive schools, he acquired a habit of self-possession which 
placed at ready command the rich resources of his luminous and 
discriminating mind, and of his extensive information, and render- 
ed him the First of every assembly afterwards, of which he be- 
came a member. Never wandering from his subject into vain 
declamation, but pursuing it closely, in language pure, classical and 
copious; soothing always the feelings of his adversaries by civili- 
ties and softness of expression, he rose to the eminent station 
which he held in the great national convention of 1787; and in 
that of Virginia which followed, he sustained the new constitution 
in all its parts, bearing off the palm against the logic of George 
Mason, and tlie fervid declamation of Mr. Henry. With these 
consummate powers were united a pure and spotless virtue, which 
no calumny has ever attempted to sully. Of the powers and 
olish of his pen, and of the wisdom of his administration in the 
highest office of the nation, I need say nothing. ‘They have spo- 
ken, and will forever speak for themselves.’ 
Such is the testimony of Jefferson. To proceed with the sketch. 


“From 1780 to 1783, inclusive, and again from 1786 to 1788, Mr. 


Madison was a member of the old continental Congress, where he 
took a leading part, and distinguished himself as a profound states- 
man, and filled several stations of peculiar trust and delicacy—for 
one example among many others, that of chairman of the commit- 
tee to propose a letter to our ministers at the court of Versailles 
and Madrid, that they might be enabled to satisfy those courts of 
the justice and equity of the mtentions of Congress, relating to 
the boundaries of the United States, the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, &c., points vital to the interests of our country and disputed 
by foreign powers. It is impossible to calculate the advantages 
secured to the western country by this negotiation. The trials 
and perplexities which tasked the patience, the energy, the intel- 
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lect and moral courage of the noble body of men composing the 
old Congress, it is not within our power at this day, even witha 

iinute attention to history, fully to realize. It was the greatest 
assembly of men that ever convened—and it was among such men, 
that Madison was great. But the confederation under which this 
Congress set, was inadequate to the purposes of a firm national 
union, for reasons well known. Noman felt this inadequacy more 
than Madison, because no one had more to do with national 
affairs, or better understood the policy of our country. The na- 
tion came at length to the resolution to form a new constitution.—- 
They appointed delegates to meet at Philadelphia, in general con- 
vention for this purpose, in 1787. Mr. Madison was chosen a 
delegate from Virginia, in company with George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Edward Randolph, John Blair, George Mason and 
George Wythe, on the 4th day of December, 1786. Patrick Hen- 
ry declined the appointment. On the 25th of May, 1787, the 
convention proceeded to business—the minutes of this celebrated 
convention will be found in ‘Elliott’s Debates’-—vol. 4: but it is 
a mere record of votes without the interesting debates which must 
have preceded them. It is deeply to be regretted that we have 
nothing left but verbal reports of the learning and eloquence of 
that great convention. Let us not complain, however, when we 
have what is better—the grand result of that learning and elo- 
quence—the perfect and beautiful constrrution of our country— 
an instrument, a charter which it is to be feared we do not, as a 
people, sufficiently understand and love. ‘Those men were far in 
advance of their age. ‘They erected a government for intelligent, 
self-disciplined people, such as they supposed their countrymen to 
be. Such indeed was the race for whom they legislated, or they 
never could have formed for them, or induced them to adopt, such 
a constitution. We question whether so perfect an instrument 
would have been formed and adopted now—or indeed at any peri- 
od subsequent to that. Children have multiplied too fast to be 
properly attended to, and foreigners have flowed in too fast to 





be assimilated to Americans. ‘The spirit of emolument has ab- | 


sorbed too much of our spare enthusiasm, and our chivalry instead 
of being roused by the trumpet call of patriotic eloquence, erects 
its jaded ears only at the sound of dollars and cents. The spirit 
of the Revolution has fled.—That of commercial speculation has 
come. Fifty millions of dollars expended on education would not 
bring the country back to what it was in 1787. Then great men 
laid aside their selfish views for the good of the country—now, the 
reverse is the case. ‘Then, little men imbibed the spirit of great 
men—now they do the same—but alas a different spirit! Yet we 
have some hesitation in using language so strong, when we look 
roundus at our own queen city of the West, with her fifteen tem- 
ples of Education, and her annual processions of educated child- 
ren, increasing by thousands, and giving promise that the third age 
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of America wil! be brightened by knowledge and purified by reli- 
gion. Many revolutions have yet to come. God grant there 
may be as many Madisons—Washingtons—Adamses! 

Mr. Madison has a large share of the honor of having created 
and recommended the constitution. In that convention, his inex- 
haustible learning, his admirable logic, his winning eloquence, his 
untiring zeal, his perfect judgment, his generous patriotism, all 
found room for their noblest exercise. It is impossible not to be- 
lieve that Providence reared him for that situation, and placed him 
in it. He is said to have been, more than any other individual, 
the Father of the Constitution—certainly, he was its ablest advo- 
cate, its most judicious expounder—after reserving to others al- 
most an equal share with him, and to Marshall in particular, the 
glory of having with gigantic mind and stainless heart, built around 

) its walls, in after years, the strong fortifications of a settled course 

\of correct adjudication. 
In the fall of 1787, we see Madison again in Congress. He 
remained there but a short time, as he was called away in 1788, to 
attend the Virginia convention for considering the adoption by 
i that State of the Constitution. Here he took the first rank asa 
i defender, in all its parts, of the Constitution, against the logic and 
eloquence of some of the greatest men of that State; ‘and there 
were giants in those days.’ Against any other man the eloquence 
of Patrick Henry would have been overwhelming—but Madison 
t conquered, and Virginia came into the a In Elliott’s debates 
i will be found but an imperfect sketch of thése proceedings and 
ih speeches—enough however to show something of the genius and 
I perseverance ot these two champions. ) It was a splendid triumph 








of intellect over prejudice. On the 4th March, 1789, the new 
i, constitution went into operation, and Madison was returned by 
the people of his district to the first House of Represetatives, 
th where he served his State and country faithfully and ably till 1797. 
a During this time, in conjunction with John Jay, and Alexander 
‘+ Hamilton, he wrote the ‘Iederalist,’ the ablest political volume 
al ever penned; the object of which and its merits are too well 
known to require illustration—being used in most institutions of 
ia learning, as a text book at the present day. Its success in re- 
: moving from the popular mind all remaining objections to the Con- 
ie stitution, is well known. ‘Thirty numbers of this work, and the 

: letters of ‘Helvidius,’ commonly published with it, were written 
Fl by Mr. Madison. It has been called the political Bible of America. | 

On the 5th of March, 1801, Mr. Madison was appointed by 
Jefferson, Secretary of State; and continued in that office till 
Be i, 1809, when he was elected by a large majority, President of the 
“ United States. At this time the country was threatened with a 
et war with Great Britain, and Madison went into office under the 
Li disadvantage of being obliged to bear all the odium of the war. 
re The war question raised a most bitter opposition to his administra- 
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tion in certain quarters. But we cannot state particulars in this 
hasty sketch. ‘The feelings of that day are buried, and justice is 
now beginning to be done to the virtue and wisdom of his admin- 
istration. No President has had severer trials to his fortitude, 
both from a haughty and powerful enemy abroad, and an incens- 
ed party at home. Suffice it to say, he performed his duty to his 
country, and there is none to accuse him of wrong or weakness. 
His administration was brilliant and popular. He was elected to 
a second term, by a large majority, and the close of his Presidenr 
cy in 1817, left the country incalculably more strong and prosper- 
ous than he found it. He then retired into private life, being 
sixty-six years old. For nineteen years he has resided on his estate 
in Virginia, beloved and venerated by all, for his goodness of heart, 
his active usefulness, his modest dignity, his sincere piety, and his 
lovely assemblage of all those social qualities which hallow the 
declining years of a great and good man. Yet even in the shades 
of Montpelier, his constant wakefulness to passing events proved 
that his country was uppermost in his mind, and that his was nota 
selfish, a proud or an indolent retirement. Often was his voice 
heard in councils of wisdom to his countrymen. We have alluded 
to his explanation, in 1831, of his views of the constitution at the 
time of the nullification movement, recurring to and explaining his 
celebrated Virginia resolutions of ’99, in such a manner as to strip 
that movement of the authority of his great name. We may add 
to that, his letters in 1828, on the constitution, printed in the 4th 
volume of Elliott's debates; and we finish this brief sketch, by 
stating that in 1829 he consented to leave his retirement at the 
advanced age of 78, as delegate to the Virginia convention for re- 
modelling the State constitution: ‘The proceedings of which are 
reported minutely in a large volume. 

Mr. Madison died on the 28th of J one faving an amiable and 
accomplished widow, whom all concur in describing as a most de- 
lightful woman, devoted by attachment to her husband, and diffu- 
sing a charm through every relation of life, and through every 
circle in which she appeared. A large number of private friends 
and neighbors, mourn with her the loss of this great and good man 
departed from among them. We cannot better close this feeble 
tribute to his memory, than in the language of the inscription 
which appears on the tomb of the elder Adams, the extent of 
whose services to his country, and the dignity of whose declining 
years, like Washington’s, Jetferson’s, and Monroe’s, so resembled 
Madison’s. 

‘From lives thus spent, thy earthly duties learn, 
From Fancy’s dreams to active virtue turn; 


Let Friendship, Freedom, Faith the soul engage ; 
And serve, like them, thy country and thy age.’ 


E. P. C. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. 


Sotomon long ago said—‘ There is nothing new under the sun.’ 
And to verify the saying of the son of David, we have the whole 
past history of the progress of the human mind. However aus- 
picious the circumstances under which he exists, man cannot 
create. The utmost that his efforts can accomplish is, to discover 
that which is about him. All things exist in nature. Man 
looks within himself, and finds various powers and faculties 
wholly independent of his volition or consent. He looks abroad 
throughout the universe and perceives laws established for its 

overnment, and principles and powers at work effecting certain 
ends. He forthwith reasons about what he has discovered and 
essays by combination to make these discoveries subservient to 
his own interests. And this is all that he can do. He cannot 
speak anything into life. ‘The last creative fiat went forth over 
the unformed abyss six thousand years ago; and whatever new 
combinations may henceforth challenge the admiration of men, 
power in all probability, will remain the same as heretofore. 

From Aristotle to Addison, the world has heard a great deal 
about forms in blocks of marble, and of the ability of the skillful 
statuary to knock off the rubbish which conceals these forms of 
beauty, and to present them to us glowing with life and symmetry. 
Education, say these doctors, is to the human mind, what the 
chisel of the statuary is to the block of marble. ‘True; but what 
is this education? Certainly, not that thing which is throned in 
colleges, and illuminates the walls within which the sapient peda- 
gogue sits wrapped in the mantle of majesty. Education has a 
wider province—it is in every sphere wherever the thoughts of 
man are found. This education which is universal, visitmg the 
learned and the illiterate under every variety of condition, may ve- 
ry properly be likened to the chisel of the sculptor, which develops 
whatever of beauty and grandeur is in the mind of man. But is 
there a form of beauty in every mind? And are we to blame 
education and circumstances for defeating the purposes of nature, 
and preventing every rhymist from elbowing Homer and Milton 
from their eminence on Parnassus? ‘To these interrogatives, we 
answer,no! ‘There is not a form of beauty and excellence in eve- 
ry mind—and rhymists donot write Iliads and Odyssies, because 
nature never designed they should—their feet were meant to press 
the dust of earth, and not to chase resplendent phantoms through 
the bright empyreand and over the dizzy prominences of the 
world of mind. On the earth, of necessity, their footseps must be; 
on the dust and beneath the heavens forever. 

Newton said that the difference between himself and other men 
consisted in this, that he was more patient than they, and that 
by perseverance he had been able to discover what before had 
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been mantled in thick midnight. Did Newton then really believe 
that the fellow who trimmed the lamplights in the observatory 
could by patience have become familiar with the more glorious 
luminaries of the universe—that his hand might have torn away 
the veil from the bosom of nature and traced the laws which reg- 
ulate creation?—Newton’s great predecessor Tycho Brahe had a 
truer sense of his own merits when he called himself the great 
high priest in the temple of truth, and said, that he could well af- 
ford to wait for fame from future ages, since nature had waited six 
thousand years for a philosopher like himself. Now, it may well 
consolotary to the dunces to believe, that Newton and the other 
members of the nobility of mind differed from themselves only in 
the virtue of patience, but these dunces shrink from their presump- 
tion the very moment on which they essay to climb the milky 
way in mind’s firmament, for they discover that a weight of stupid- 
ity is attached to their persons which will manacle them forever to 
earth. Saint Patrick may have lifted himself heavenward by the 
waistbands, but the feat 1s only compatible with an uncommon 
endowment of muscle. ‘Though men may surpass Sysiphus him- 
self in unwearying perseverance and patience yet they cannot rise 
beyond a fixed limit. Worms must crawl, but eagles will soar. 

Reynolds and Hogarth were undoubtedly men of transcendant 
genius in their way; and yet they both promulged the heresy, that 
genius was nothing more than industry and perseverance. Were 
they more industrious than their pupils, in the proportion as they 
surpassed them as painters?) No amount of industry can give the 
lustreless eye the peculiarity which inhabits that of the painter. 
Pope and Jarvis, the painter, were intimate. The poet was desi- 
rous of excellence in painting. He took lessons of his friend Jar- 
vis; and persevered until he convinced himself that however sister- 
ly poetry and painting might be, he was an adept at the one and 
amost wretched daub at the other. Doctor Johnson said of his 
friend Birch, that he was as brisk asa bee in conversation, but no 
sooner did he take a pen in hand than it Lecame a torpedo and 
paralyzed his energies: thus intimating that Birch might talk but 
could not write. Addison couid draw for a thousand pounds, but 
he had not a sixpence in ready money. Patrick Henry astonished 
Judge Chase at Carpenter’s Hall by his tremendous powers of el- 
oquence, but when Henry was in committee appointed to draw 
up an article, the result induced Chase to think him a mere man 
after all. Doctor Johnson was disporting in his proper element in 
the Rambler, and when he called on those who chase with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope in Rasselas, but when he took pen in 
hand for the purpose of making a sombre account of human 
wishes—when he wrote 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru— 


he convinced the world, with the exception of Boswell, that the 
25 
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less he had to do with those jades, ‘the tuneful nine,’ the better.— 
Indeed we might go on and cite many cases of men who were 
really great in particular departments, who strove hard for ascen- 
dancy in others, only to bring discredit on the doctrine which 
teaches that industry and perseverance are alone necessary to 
qualify men for distinction in intellectual pursuits. And if these 
great men could achieve nothing out of their particular spheres, 
what in the name of common sense could you expect, if dull doc- 
tors, plodding lawyers, and the stupid world of men who strain 
their nerves to grasp at farthings, should be incited with the desire 
to sing, to speak, or to paint? 

We hold then these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
not born equal in mind, and that they cannot therefore, make ora- 
tors, poets or painters as they list. We contemn that sort of 
agrarianism that seeks to elevate inferiority by pulling nobility 
down to the dust—that would destroy the proud aristocracy which 
rules the world of mind. We would as soon believe that any man 
could become as fat as Daniel Lambert, as strong as Samson, or as 
large as Goliah, as that he could by possibility, speak like Clay, 
sing like Dana, or paint like Alston. The doctrine is absurd.— 
Nature never meant that men should take the citadel of Parnassus 
by storm, or drink up Helicon ina day. Indeed, it may well be 
doubted whether Pegassus will carry evendouble. It is not every 
nag that can race up Olympus, however much he may take the 
appearance of a genuine steed to the outward eye. ‘The votaries 
of the Muses generally go as a certain girl once on atime went to 
get married—alone. ‘The Pythoness at Delphos gave one answer 
at a time, and the Nine are quite as chary of their responses.— 
Now, if all this absurdity about the power of education to perfect 
mind, were true, the name of poet, like a certain evil spirit on re- 
cord, would be Legion—and men would go up Parnassus by the 
tens of thousands and not as heretofore companionless and alone. 
All that we have to say, is, that when your systems of education 
are perfected, and you make poets to order,—when you discipline 
and send out a standing army to take the Temple of the Muses b 
storm, unless you revive Napoleon’s conscription code and force 
us along, we beg leave to excuse ourselves from entering into the 
service—for depend upon it, there will be more night-shade than 
laurel, more dust than glory, worn by the heroes of that crusade. 

What we believe with regard to the capabilities of the great 
mass of human beings is this—that they can become respectably 
proficient in studies, they can familiarize themselves with the gen- 
eral principles and the details of sciences, they can amass a fund 
of information which will render them intelligent and interesting 
companions, and they can apply the results of their studies to the 
common concerns of society. But to suppose that a common mind 
can by any kind of education or circumstances be qualified to pro- 
duce splendid poems, stupendous orations, great paintings,—to 
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make discoveries in science or to prosecute explorations into un- 
known provinces of intellect—is to suppose a palpable impossibili- 
ty. Every wind does not howl as the tornado, neither does every 
cloud flash and thunder.—There is in the human soul a mysterious 
and indefinable agency, which acts independently of any known 
causes, producing sympathies which attach it to those of kindred 
feelings. ‘The mind which is gifted with the ‘vision and the faculty 
divine,’ whether it be known or unknown, feels a fraternity with 
every other great mind—it has an intuitive perception into the na- 
ture of great thoughts and mighty impulses, and feels a perfect 
sympathy with those on whom the mantle of inspiration has fallen. 
The common man feels a sympathy with the pursuits and thoughts 
of others of his degree; but he cannot possibly understand the 
nature of those thoughts and feelings, by means of which great 
minds stamp an impress on their age, or throw forth strains which 
ring on the chords of the world’s heart. Where there is no sym- 
pathy, there is no fellowship, no likeness. We believe with Byron 
that many poets have not written a line, with Gray that there is 
much fragrance wasted on the desart air, but at the same time we 
do not believe that any of these unknown geniuses are to be found 
among those whose hearts are unmoved by tenderness, when in- 
haling an atmosphere which human greatness has sanctified, or 
who in regarding a master production, do not feel within themselves 
a sympathy and a burning impulse to go and do likewise. 

The doctrine which teaches the original equality of intellectual 
endowments has done much injury among men. A parent be- 
lieves it; and his affection for his offspring induces him to place his 
children in situations in which the intentions of nature may not 
be frustrated, and where they can by the force of instruction cre- 
ate for themselves reputations of honor. Hence we find those 
parents who are ambitious, without consulting the internal secret 
voice of nature in the sanctuaries of the bosoms of their children, 
resolving on giving those committed to their charge, educations 
which will fit them for offices in which they would have them 
distinguished. ‘The consequence is, as might have been foreseen, 





that men who might have been respectable in inferior stations of 


society, occupy situations in which they appear really ridiculous. 
Men designed tor the plough and the smithy, preach soporific ser- 
mons, or weary out the patience of juries and judges, or send 
unfortunate patients to their long homes unprepared and before 
they ought to go. And these men, the victims of an overweening 
parental vanity, are they who of all others are the most strenuous 
advocates of the sillyism about the equality of mind; for the doc- 
trine which ranks them with greatness flatters their self-love, and 
they attach themselves to it with an ardor that the daily evidences 
which they furnish to the contrary cannot possibly deaden or de- 
stroy. Your man who has proved himself really great, as inevita- 
bly espouses the opposite theory, on which the differences of 
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men’s minds are referred to their true causes, organization, tem- 
perament and opportunity. 

It certainly would be a felicitous achievement for modern edu- 
cation, if men could be equalized, and all acquire high stations in 
the world of mind. We have sometimes marvelled that your 
educational philosophers have never got their intellectual mills into 
operation, and why they don’t confound scepticism by turning out 
a poet who can beat Milton, an orator who can surpass Henry, a 
painter who can eclipse Angelo, and a philosopher more acute 
than Edwards. Such evidences of the truth of their systems, 
would assuredly revolutionize an heretical world, and bring all 
men over to their creed. And what a consummation it would be! 
Every town in the land would issue its declaration of indepen- 
dence; for in every one there might be as many philosophers, 
painters, poets, orators, musicians et cetera,as would be necessary 
to its glory or to the well-being of its society. ‘To be sure, Fame 
would have to throw away her trumpet and Victory her wreath, 
for superiority being the effect of machinery, no admiration or as- 
tonishment would be excited by it. 

Let us fancy how this improved great-men-making machine 
would operate a little further. Here in Cincinnati we should have 
one large mill, and in it a dozen or a score of departments. Lach 
department would have its adept philosopher whose business it 
would be to superintend his part of the machinery, and to see 
that the threads of wit, of logic, or of imagination were spun of 
the requisite fineness, strength and length. In one department, 
poets would be made, in another, doctors, in a tiird, parsons, and 
so on. The professor of poet-making would catch a youthful 
renegado in the streets, wash his face, comb his hair, and dress him 

up spanking fine. He would take him into his department and 
begin operations. He would whip into his head, or some other of 
his extremities, an ounce of logic, two ounces of comparison, a 
few scruples of music, and a half-pound avordupois of imagina- 
tion. ‘This compound having been safely lodged over the youth’s 
eyebrows, he would set him at the business of spinning verses— 
and out they would come, with a metre beyond Milton and a ma- 
jesty the Aneid excelling. In process of time, the poet would be 
educated, that is finished, and he would present himself, lyre in 
hand, like Orpheus, a candidate for the office of laureate to the 
burgh. His election would follow, and the town would have a 
poet ready for fourth of Julys, and other patriotic occasions, who 
would utter strains which should depopulate Olympus, by their 
heart-compelling and unapproachable pathos and sublimity.x—And 
this would be the triumph of education—and to this end we are 


fast hastening, a free, glorious, united, and genius-creating people! 
2. &. 8, 













The Student—An Exiract. 





THE STUDENT—AN EXTRACT. 






In a lone room, where a trembling lamp 
Hath scarce the power to cast a ray 
Through the thick folds of the deadly damp, 
On the page where his quenchless eye-lights play— 
With a pallid brow, and a wasted form, 
And a heart whose high aim hath never slept, 
But manfully breasted the world’s rude storm, 
Whose billows have over his fond hopes swept; 
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The SrupentT sits, nor would give one hour 
Of such communion, as he holds now, } 
For the priceless gems and the countless dower 
Which diadem a monarch’s brow. . 
Oh! what cares he, for the withering wind 
That eddies around his feeble frame? i 
Little he recks of the cypress twined— is 
Or the clouds that must dim his eye of flame. 









Though the shouts of the gay and thoughtless crowd 
Who throng in the path of the millionaire, 
Ring pean on pean in piaudits loud 
Till their clamor provoke e’en the silence there, : 
His eye on that page is resting still, ti 
Nor e’en for a moment is turn’d away; 
Its burning depths have not drunk their fill— 
Not yet is appeas’d its searching ray. 


















Oh! thus I have seen the eagle wing 
His glorious flight in the sun’s gay gleam, 
And the dew from his iron pinions fling, 
As he fearlessly breasted the day-god’s beam— 
I have heard his scream on the tempest air, 
When the storm-cloud hung like a pall o’er men, 
Nor the thunder’s roar, nor the lightning’s glare, 
Could frighten him, dauntless, to earth again. 
Louisville Ky. J. B. M. 

















MONEY. 


One of Swift’s letters to Bolingbroke contains a fine rebuke of 
the grasping and miserly spirit of mankind. ‘I have,’ says the 
Dean, ‘made a maxim that should be writ in letters of diamonds: 
it is, That a man ought to have money in his head, but not in his 
heart.’ That is, he should valwe it asa means of subsistence and 
christian charity, but not, as is so generally the case, love it for 
itself alone. 
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LetTers, CONVERSATIONS AND Reco.uecTions, oF S. T. Co.erince. 


1 vol. 12 mo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. Cincinnati: Josiah 
Drake. 1836. 





Fancy to yourself, if you please, a country school room, about 
Christmas-time. In the centre is a large stove, well supplied with 
fuel. The time is between twelve and two, and the ‘scholars’ are 
partaking of their dinners some, some picking their teeth having 
finished, and others watering at the mouth and swallowing the sali- 
va, having come poorly provided. The ‘master’s’ table is slid near 
to the stove, and upon this are mounted the posteriors and upper 
parts of an overgrown clodhopper. He is the Hercules of the 
school; most of the other boys look up to him, and all of them 
fear and envy him. Besides having more muscle than they, 
he has a voluble tongue, and is not slow or mean at cracking a 
joke. See! he has his dinner-basket full of provender, and is just 
spreading it out upon the table, that he may have it all under his 
eye at once, in order to mixing it properly as it shall enter his | 
stomach. How the urchins crowd round him! some pressing 
the corners of the table, others standing off a few feet with eyes 
and mouths wide open, and still others half-sitting upon the ends 
of the nearest benches, leaning over towards him with dreadful 
heart-burns or stomach-gnawings. ‘Gemini!’ the big fellow has 
brought a whole mince-pie; and now he goes to work upon it most 
valorously. He knows his friends: see how he singles them out— 
bestowing a small slice upon one, a plum or two upon another, a 
little of the meat upon a third, a bit of orange-peel upon a fourth, 
a goodly share of the edge-crust upon several others, and so of ail 
that ‘do him fealty.’ Jupiter! how they strain their eyes; and 
with what a gusto they swallow down the morsels!—That same 
boy is a marvel and a mystery to the whole of them; and the 
mince-pie! they’ll never have done talking about it till they are 
cold in their graves; and even then, should they happen to leave 
behind them any nephews, or very dear friends, all they ever 
hinted of the big boy, for they could not understand him, or ever 
said of the plums and orange-peel which he dispensed to them, will 
be given to the admiring world through the instrumentality of the 
in this day glorious ‘art preservative of all art,—even of the art 
of gutting a mince-pie and dividing its choice parts among a flock 
of hungry worshippers. 
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Have you fancied all this, as we went along, not only to the 
figure, but even to the light and shade? Then have you a ‘good 
and sufficient’ idea of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and his hungering 
and thirsting disciples, for the last twenty years of his life.— 
‘Wonderful man!’ nobody could comprehend him while he lived, 
and nobody can understand him now that he is dead, or those 
either that think it their duty to keep up a continual shout about 
him. If he rests peaceably in his grave, he cannot have the plea- 
sure of being thankful to his friends for it. His name has been 
rung on multitudinous changes, and his intellectual character and 
moral and social virtues have been the theme of multitudinous 
pens. ‘The present volume is the last that has appeared from the 
score of his disciples, but several others are threatened to follow 
close upon its heels. ‘Transcendentalism is therefore in a fair wa 
of being correctly represented to the public mind. May it make 
those, who are fortunate enough to understand its hair-splitting 
distinctions, and to comprehend its cloud-wrapt philosophy, wiser 
and worthier men, and better christians! 

These ‘Letters, Conversations and Recollections,’ range through 
a period of fourteen years, dating from 1818 to 1832. They form 
the best work that we have yet met with in which the main topic 
was Coleridge and his peculiar notions, and give a better and more 
distinct idea of the moral, intellectual, and social man, than he 
was ever fortunate enough to impart himself. He here appears a 
being of unbounded ambition, and consequently selfish, though not 
to that degree which is generally concompitant of great ambition; 
of warm, and generous, and ever-reudy sympathies for whatever 
is beautiful, or lovely, or unfortunate; of keen perception and ex- 
ceeding admiration of the grand in physical, the great in intellect- 
ual, and the good in moral, nature; with a mind of great grasp, 
deep penetration, and wonderful activity, and an idea of and 
capacity for the perfection of social intercourse: yet forever 
grumbling, because of a petulant and jealous disposition, and dis- 
satisfied with existing canons of criticism, existing forms of gov- 
ernment, existing administrations of justice, and existing philoso- 

hies. 
. The truth is, in respect to Coleridge, he was conscious of his 
intellectual superiority, and fancied himself, as was to some extent 
the case, neglected and unappreciated. Le saw many, among his 
contemporaries, whose intellects were as pigmies to his, passing 
him in the race for literary renown; and many more, upon whose 
intellectual caliber he looked with something of contempt, not 
only out-stripping him in the race for fame, but also reaping a 
plenteous harvest of ‘this world’s gear,’ while he was suffering 
from want and sickness of the soul, and in a miserable state of 
dependence on the charity of his friends. ‘The consequence was, 
he was at times exceedingly fretful, frequently unamiable, some- 
times petulant and over-bearing to a degree that surprizes, always 
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unhappy and suspicious. His pevishness now and then breaks out 
in the present volume, ina manner not at all calculated to win 
him admirers or friends. An instance occurs in the fifteenth letter 
to his present editor, page ninety-three, which is almost ridiculous. 
He is speaking of interruptions, in his literary pursuits, from ambi- 
tious lords and ladies, and evidently looks upon himself as the 
‘Sir Oracle’ of the age: ‘In less than a week,’ he says, ‘I have not 
seldom received half a dozen packets or parcels of works, printed 
or manuscript, urgently requesting my candid judgment, or my cor- 
recting hand. Add to these, letters from lords and ladies, urging 
me to write reviews or puffs of heaven-born geniuses, whose 
whole merit consists in their being plowmen or shoemakers.’ On 
page 213, there is likewise a precious scrap, devoted to ‘the Ameri- 
cans.’ Wherein the wit lies,—for it cannot have been inserted 
here on account either of its truth, beauty or politeness,—we have 
not been able after diligent search to discover: 



















‘An American, by his boasting of the superiority of the Americans gen- 
erally, but more especially in their language, once provoked me to tell him 
that ‘on that head the least said the better, as the Americans presented the 
extraordinary anomaly of a people wiihout a language. ‘That they had mis- 
taken the English language for baggage (which is called plunder in Ameri- 
ca,) and had stolenit.? Speaking of America, it is, I believe, a fact verified 
beyond doubt, that some years ago it was impossible to obtain a copy of the 
Newgate Calendar, as they had all been bought up by the Americans; wheth- 
er to suppress this blazon of their forefathers, or to assist in their genealogi- 
cal researches, I could never learn satisfactorily.’ 















But it is uncharitable to dwell on the imperfections of the dead. 
Coleridge’s opinions of his cotemporaries, though they must some- 
times be received with caution, are highly interesting, not only as 
estimates of one great mind by another, but likewise because they 
contain many of his peculiar notions and some of what he himself 
terms his ‘pet abstractions.’ He writes thus of Scott, page 38— 
42: 














‘I occasioned you to misconceive me respecting Sir Walter Scott..... 
Now I selected Scott for the very reason that I do hold him for a man of 
very exlraordinary powers; and when I say that I have read the far greater 
part of his novels twice, and several three times over, with undiminished 
pleasure and interest; and that, in my reprobation of the Bride of Lammer- 
moor (with the exception, however, of the almost Shakspearian old watch- 
wives at the funeral) and of the Ivanhoe, I meant to imply the grounds of my 
admiration of the others, and the permanent nature of the interest which 
they excite. Ina word, I am far from thinking that Old Mortality or Guy 
Mannering would have been less admired in the age of Sterne, Fielding, and 
Richardson, than they are in the present times; but only that Sterne, &c., 
would not have had the same immediate popularity in the present day as in 
their own less stimulated, and, therefore, less languid reading world. 

Of Sir Walter Scott’s poems I cannot speak so highly, still less of the 
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poetry in his poems; though even in these the power of presenting the most 
numerous figures, and figures with the most complex movements, and under 
rapid succession, in true picturesque unity, attests true and peculiar genius.— 
You cannot imagine with how much pain I used, many years ago, to hear 

*s contemptuous assertions respecting Scott; and, if I mistake not, I 
have yet the fragments of the rough draught of a letter written by me so 
long ago as my first lectures at the London Philosophical Society, Fetter 
Lane, and on the backs of the unused admission-tickets. 

One more remark. My criticism was confined to the one point of the 
higher degree of intellectual activity implied in the reading and admiration 
of Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne;—in moral, or, if that be too high and 
inwardly a word, in mannerly manliness of taste, the present age and its 
best writers have the decided advantage; and I sincerely trust that Walter 
Scott’s readers would be as little disposed to relish the stupid lechery of the 
courtship of Widow Wadman, as Scott himself would be capable of present- 
ing it. Add, that though I cannot pretend to have found in any of these 
novels a character that even approaches in genius, in truth of conception, 
or boldness and freshness of execution, to Parson Adams, Blifil, Strap, 
Lieutenant Bowling, Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby and Trim, and Lovelace; and 
though Scott’s female characters will not, even the very best, bear a compar- 
ison with Miss Byron, Clementina, Emily, in Sir Charles Grandison; nor the 
comic ones with Tabitha Bramble, or with Betty (in Mrs. Bennet’s Beggar 
Girl;) and though, by the use of the Scotch dialect, by Ussianic mock-high- 
land motley-heroic, and by extracts from the printed sermons, memoirs, &c., 
of the fanatic preachers, there is a good deal of false effect and stage-trick; 
still, the number of characters so good produced by one man, and in so rapid 
a succession, must ever remain an illustrious phenomenon in literature, after 
all the subtractions for those borrowed from English and German sources, or 
compounded by blending two or three of the old drama into one—ez. gr. the 
Caleb in the Bride of Lammermoor. 

Scott’s great merit, and, at the same time, his felicity, and the true solu- 
tion of the long-sustained interest novel afier novel excited, lie in the nature 
of the subject; not merely, or even chiefly, because the struggle between the 
Stuarts and the Presbyterians and sectaries is still in lively memory, and the 
passions of the adherency to the former, if not the adherency itself, extant 
in our own fathers’ or grandfathers’ times; nor yet (though this is of great 
weight) because the language, manners, &c., introduced are sufficiently 
different from our own for poignancy, and yet sufficiently near and similar for 
sympathy; nor yet because, for the same reason, the author, speaking, re- 
flecting, and descanting in his own person, remains sti!l (to adopt a painter’s 
phrase) in sufficient keeping with his subject matter, while his characters can 
both talk and feel interestingly to us as men, without recourse to antiquarian 
interest, and nevertheless without moral anachronism (in all which points 
the Ivanhoe is so wofully the contrary; for what Englishman cares for Saxon 
or Norman, both brutal invaders, more than for Chinese and Cochin Chinese?) 
—yet, great as all these causes are, the essential wisdom and happiness of 
the subject consists in this,—that the contest between the loyalists and their 
opponents can never be obsolete, for it is the contest between the two great 
moving principles of social humanity; religious adherence to the past and the 
ancient, the desire and the admiration of permanence, on the one hand; and 
the passion for increase of knowledge, for truth, as the offspring of reason— 
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in short, the mighty instincts of progression and free agency, on the other. 
In all subjects of deep and lasting interest, you will detect a struggle between 
two opposites, two polar forces, both of which are alike necessary to our hu- 
man wellbeing, and necessary each to the continued existence of the other. 
Well, ‘therefore, may we contemplate with intense feelings those whirlwinds 
which are for free agents the appointed means, and the only possible condi- 
tion of that equilibrium in which our moral being subsists; while the distur- 
bance of the same constitutes our sense of life. Thus, in the ancient tragedy, 
the lofty struggle between irresistible fate and unconquerable free-will, which 
finds its equilibrium in the providence and the future retribution of Chris- 
tianity. If, instead of a contest between Saxons and Normans, or the Fan- 
tees and Ashantees,—a mere contest of indifferents! of minim surges in a 
boiling fishkettle.—Walter Scott had taken the struggle between the men of 
arts and the men of arms in thetime of Becket, and made us feel how much 
to claim our well-wishing there was in the cause and character of the priestly 
and papal party, no less than in those of Henry and his knights, he would 
have opened a new mine, instead of translating into Leadenhall-street Miner- 
va Library sentences, a canto of the most common incidents of the stately 
self-congruous romances of D’Urfe, Scuderi, &c. N. B.—I have not read 
the Monastery, but I suspect that the thought or element of the fairy-work is 
from the German. I perceive from that passage in the Old Mortality where 
Morton is discovered by old Alice in consequence of calling his dog Elphin, 
that Walter Scott has been reading Tieck’s Phantasies (a collection of fairy 
or witch tales,) from which both the incident and name are borrowed.’ 





At another time and place Coleridge says, with much truth: 
‘For one person who has remarked or praised a beautiful passage 
in Walter Scott’s works, a hundred have said, “How many vol- 
umes he has written!” So of Matthews: itis not, ‘How admira- 
ble such and such parts are!’ but, “It is wonderful that one man 
should do all this!”’ Atanother and still later time: ‘Not twenty 
lines of Scott’s poetry will ever reach posterity; it has relation to 
nothing.’ This opinion most probably descended to the grave 
with its author—if, indeed, he ever seriously promulged it. 

Of Byron: ‘Leigh Hunt having stated that it was my opinion 
that Byron only made believe when he painted himself in his poems, 
Shelley expressed his fears, his belief that there was no counter- 
feiting, that it was too real; that he was a being incapable of true 
sympathy, and was selfish and sensual beyond his own portraiture.’ 
This, and the following of the author of the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ 
appear among the Conversations about the close of the year 
1821. Of Thomas Campbell: ‘Jeffrey, speaking of Campbell, said, 
“He is one of the best fellows in the world. If, however, he has 
a fault, it is that he is envious, and to that degree that he wishes 
the walls may fall and crush any one who may excel him. He is 
one of my most intimate friends, and, with that little drawback, 
one of the best fellows in the world.”’ And now of Jeffrey him- 
self: ‘Jeflrey had said to me that it was hopeless to persuade men 
to prefer Hooker and Jeremy Taylor to Johnson and Gibbon. I 
wrote him two letters, or two sheets, detailing, at great length, my 
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opinions. This he never acknowledged; but in an early number 
of the Review he inserted the whole of my communication in an 
article of the Review, and added at the conclusion words to this 
eflect: “We have been anxious to be clear on this subject, as much 
has been said on this matter by men who evidently do not under- 
stand it. Such are Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and Miss 
Baillie.”’’ 

Show usa piece of literary dishonesty greater than this. We 
have never been among the admirers of the Edinburgh lion; but we 
never doubted that he upon all occasions shook his own mane.— 
This piece of pilfering is disgraceful, to a degree which we hope 
is seldom equalled. Coleridge frequently complains of such and 
similar treatment; and not without cause. More than one jack- 
daw has sported his plumes. 

The editor of this volume of ‘Recollections,’ who is one of Cole- 
ridge’s most thorough disciples, in 1821 met Mrs. Shelley, the 
author (since) of ‘Frankinstein,’ ‘Lodore,’ &c., at Charles Lamb’s. 
His account of this meeting is interesting, and with it we close 
our extracts: 





‘Met Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams at Lamb’s cottage, in Colebrook 
Row. Was much interested by these two young and lovely women. Inter- 
esting in every view. Knew Mrs. Shelley from her likeness to a picture by 
Titian in the Louvre, which is a far greater resemblance to Mrs. Shelley in 
the beautiful and very peculiar expression of her countenance than would be 
any portrait taken now. Hers seemeda face, as Hazlitt remarked when he 
pointed it out to me, that should be kept to acquire likeness. Mrs. Shelley 
at first sight appeared deficient in feeling, but this cannot be real. She 
spoke of Shelley without apparent emotion, without regard, or a feeling ap- 
proaching to regret, without pain as without interest, and seemed to contem- 
plate him, as every thing else, through the same passionless medium. 

Mrs. Shelley expressed much admiration of the personal manner and con- 
versation of Lord Byron, but at the same time admitted that the account in 
the London Magazine for September was faithful. She censured his conduct 
towards Leigh Hunt as paltry and unfeeling; spoke very slightly of his stu- 
dies or reading; thought him very superficial in his opinions; owed every 
thing to his memory, which was almost preternatural. Said that he felt a 
supreme contempt for all his contemporaries, with the exception of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and he ridiculed and derided even them, and was alto- 
gether proud, selfish, and frequently puerile. Mrs. Williams, I think, gave 
the account of his determining to have a plum-pudding on his birthday, and 
after giving minute directions so as to prevent the chance of mishap, it was, 
to the eternal dishonor of the Italian cucina, brought up in a tureen of the 
substance of soup. Upon this failure in the production he was frequently 
quizzed, and betrayed all the petulance of a child, and more than a child’s 
curiosity to learn who had reported the circumstance.’ 


For Coleridge the Philosopher, we have no very high regard— 
perhaps because our acquaintance with the man as such is but 
slight; but for Coleridge the Poet, as we have known him from 
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boyhood, and Coleridge the Man, as we behold him in parts of the 
volume before us, our respect borders on veneration. He was in- 
deed an accepted votary of the Nine; and he swept the lyre with 
a strength and majesty unequalled since the ‘sightless bard of 
Paradisé,’ and led captive the feelings in a manner all his own, and 
with a power approached by but few of his many and great cotem- 
poraries, and reached by but one. He was gifted too with ‘all holy 
sympathies;’ and must have been, before neglect wrought upon his 
mind, and harsh criticism soured his disposition, and misfortune or 
disgust drove him from among mankind, a being susceptible of 
every good impression, and capable of the truest love, tle warm- 
est friendship, and the noblest actions. But, alas! the evening of 
his day fulfilled but in little the promise of its early morn. 

Of the soundness of Coleridge’s philosophical views, we have 
nothing to say; we confess at once, that we do not comprehend 
him, as we have read him: but that he had nothing well arranged, 
even in his own mind, we want no stronger proof than is afforded 
by the fact, that he was himself conscious of his inability to make 
himself understood, and forever afraid of being misrepresented.— 
He somewhere says that ‘vivid impressions are too frequently mis- 
taken by the ardent for clear conceptions;’ and it is probable that 
this was not seldom the case with himself. Certainly had his ‘con- 
ceptions’ generally been ‘clear’ to his own mind, he could not so 
often have failed to impress them upon the minds of others. His 
ideas are frequently as hard to catch as eels with the hand, and 
quite as difficult to retain; and what he says of Stanley’s History 
of Philosophy, may with great truth and propriety be applied to 
those of his own writings which are termed philosophical: ‘Hard 
to be understood as detached passages, and impossible to be under- 
stood as a whole, they leave at last on the mind of the most sedu- 
lous student but a dizzy recollection of jarring opinions and wild 
fancies.’ ‘This, it should be recollected, however, is the opinion 
of one who professes not to have read Coleridge thoroughly, or 
even to clearly comprehend what he has read with the assistance 
of the philosopher’s commentators. 

There is either a pertinacity bordering on the ridiculous, or a 
friendship greatly beyond that common to human nature, in the 
devotion of Coleridge’s disciples to their master. They change 
not ever in their love, they swerve not ever in their faith, they 
falter not ever in their veneration; and no means do they leave 
untried, to explain and disseminate their peculiar doctrines, and 
seat the idol of their worship upor the eminence to which they 
believe him entitled. Perhaps they may succeed: but it appears 
to us far more probable, that those who imagine and desire that 
Coleridge shall go down to posterity, and be by it regarded, as the 
great philosophical light of the nineteenth century, will not be 
gratified, either they or their disciples. Porrry was his world-— 
and it was a world in which he lived much; and nature never 
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spoke out in any breast, with more of pathos and beauty and truth, 
than it did in his, when he exclaimed—* Would to God I could give 
out my being amid flowers, and the sight of meadowy fields, and 
the chant of birds! ‘This is the language of the man, the poet, 
the child of truth: and ¢hese are what he was—and what he will be 


remembered as having been. 





Tue Doctor, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. in 1. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Josiah Drake. 1836. 


Critics have put their ingenuity to the test, and found it inade- 
quate to the classification of this production. Whether it should 
be placed with the novel, the romance, the biography, the history, 
or what not, they have without exception failed to decide; and so 
they have very wisely pronounced it a rara avis in terris,and treated 
it with as much wonderment as the nigrogue cygno could have ex- 
cited in the days of Ovid. We do not know that we shall be 
more successful than our;cotemporaries, in endeavoring to assign 
it its proper place; but we shall try nevertheless. We dispose of 
one half of it ina very summary manner—putting apart a third of 
the four hundred and fifty pages of which it consists as mere baga- 
telle, and a sixth as decided rodomontade. ‘The remaining half 
may with perfect propriety be classed with D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities 
of Literature;’ for by that incomparable work it was evidently 
suggested, and with it, it is worthy of fellowship. 

Have we succeeded? We think so. And we now claim the 
thanks of that numerous class of readers who have been deterred 
from reading ‘The Doctor, for fear of being cajoled into the 
perusal of a book that might compel them to a minute’s reflection, 
and leave them with something to think about after they had taken 
leave at the last page. ‘Though exceedingly novel, “The Doctor’ is 
not a novel; and though the ingenious critics have attempted to 
saddle its authorship upon Southey, and pronounced it his greatest 
work, it is not a production that should excite the pride of the 
biographer of Nelson and the creator of Thalaba, Oneiza, and 
Kailyal. Still it is a work of much interest, greatly to our liking, 
vastly humorous withal, and certainly the production of a ripe 
scholar and a practiced writer. He that wishes to relish it, how- 
ever, must provide himself a stout flail, and come prepared with 
a large stock of patience; for he will find much threshing to be 
done, and in parts an infinite deal of winowing too. We have 
found a few rare grains here and there, some of which we have 
garnered up for our special gratification at a future day. Two or 
three such we now disburse to the intelligent readers of this Jour- 
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What say you, ladies, to a new story concerning Cupid? The 
author is bold to say that not one person in ten thousand has ever 
heard it before; and verily he is right, for it is one of the new 
things under the sun. He calls it a rabbinical tradition. Certain- 
ly it shows most conclusively how Dan Love lost his eyes. 


‘On a time the chiefs of the synagogue, being mighty in prayer, obtained 
of the Lord, that the evil spirit who had seduced the Jews to commit idola- 
try, and had brought other nations against them, to overthrow their city, and . 
destroy the temple, should be delivered into their hands for punishment; when, 
by advice of Zachariah the prophet, they put him in a leaden vessel, and se- 
cured him there with a weight of lead upon his face. By this sort of peine 
Sorte et dure, they laid him so effectually that he has never appeared since.— 
Pursuing then their supplications while the ear of Heaven was open, they 
entreated that another evil spirit, by whom the people had continually been 
led astray, might in like manner be put into their power. ‘This prayer also 
was granted; and the demon with whom poets, lovers, and ladies are familiar, 
by his heathen name of Cupid, was delivered up to them. 

folle per lui 
Tutto il mondo sifa. Perisca Amore, 
E saggio ogn in sara. 
The prophet Zachariah warned them not to be too hasty in putting him to 
death, for fear of the consequences:— 
‘You shall see 
A fine confusion in the country; mark it!’ 

But the prophet’s counsel was as vain as the wise courtier’s in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s tragedy, who remonstrated against the decree for demolishing 
Cupid’s altars. ‘They disregarded lis advice: because they were determin- 
ed upon destroying the enemy now that they had him in their power; and 
they bound their prisoner fast in chains, while they deliberated by what 
death he should die. ‘These deliberations lasted three days; on the third 
day it happened that a new-laid egg was wanted for a sick person, and he- 
hold! no such thing was to be found throughout the kingdom of Israel, for 
since this evil spirit was in durance not an egg had been laid; aid it appear- 
ed upon inquiry, that the whole course of kind was suspended. ‘The chiefs 
of the synagogue perceived then that not without reason Zachariah had 
warned them; they saw that if they put their prisoner to death, the world 
must come to an end; and therefore they contented themselves with putting 
out his eyes, that he might not see to do so much mischief, and let him go. 

Thus it was that Cupid became blind—a fact unknown to the Greek and 
Roman poets, and to all the rhymesters who have succeeded them. 

The rabbis are coarse fablers. ‘Take away love, and not physical nature 
only, but the heart of the moral world would be palsied; 


This is the salt unto humanity, 
And keeps it sweet.’ 


That may be followed, in very good taste, by a grain of Matri- 
mony. Here it is, with a conclusion much more remarkable for 
its truthfulness than its originality. 


‘Whether chance or choice have most to do in the weighty concerns of love 
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and matrimony, is as difficult a question, as whether chance or skill have 
most influence upon a game at backgammon. Both enter into the constitu- 
tion of the game; and choice will always have some little to do with love, 
though so many other operating motives may be combined with it, that it 
sometimes bears a very insignificant part: but from marriage it is too fre- 
quently precluded on the one side, unwilling consent, and submission to pain- 
ful circumstances supplying its place; and there is one sect of Christians, 
(the Moravians,) who, where they hold to the rigour of their institute, pre- 
clude it on both sides. ‘They marry by lot; and if divorces ever take place 
among them, the scandal had not been divulged to the profaner world. 

Choice, however, is exercised among all other Christians; or where not 
exercised, it is presumed by a fiction of law or of divinity, call it which you 
will. ‘The husband even insists upon it in China, where the pig is bought in 
a poke; for when pigsnie arrives, and the purchaser opens the close sedan 
chair in which she has been conveyed to his house, if he does not like her 
looks at first sight, he shuts her up again, and sends her back. 

But when a bachelor, who has no particular attachment, makes up his 
mind to take unto himself a wife, for those reasons to which Uncle Toby 
referred the Widow Wadman, as being to be found in the Book of Common 
Prayer, how then to choose is a matter of much more difficulty, than one 
who has never considered it could suppose. It would not be paradoxical to 
assert, that in the sort of choice which such a person makes, chance has a 
much greater part than either affection or judgment. To set about seekinga 
wife, is like seeking one’s fortune, and the probability of finding a good one 
in such a quest is less, though poor enough, Heaven knows, in both cases. 


The bard has sung, God never form’d a soul 

Without its own peculiar mate; to meet 
Its wandering half, when ripe to crown the whole 
Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, most complete! 


But thousand evil things there are that hate 
‘To look on happiness; these hurt, impede, 

And leagued with time, space, circumstance, and fate, 

Keep kindred heart from heart, te pine and pant and bleed, 


And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 

Weary, exhausting, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


So many a soul o’er life’s drear desert faring, 
Love’s pure congenial spring unfound, unquaff*d, 
Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught.* 


So sings Maria de] Occidente, the most impassioned and most imaginative 
of all poetesses. 

According to the new revelation of the Saint Simonians, every individual 
human being has had a fitting mate created, the one and only woman for 
every individual man, and the one and only man for every individual woman; 
and unless the persons so made, fitted and intended for each other, meet and 
are joined together in matrimonial bonds, there can be no perfect marriage 
for either, that harmonious union for which they were designed being frustra- 
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ted for both. Read the words of the chief of the new hierarchy himself, 
Father Bazard: Jl n’y a sur la terre pour chaque homme qu'une seule femme, 
et, pour chaque femme qu’un seul homme, qui soient destines a former dans le 
mariage l’union harmonique du couple. Grace aux lumieres de cette revela- 
tion, les individus les plus avances peuvent aussi des aujourd hui sentir et former 
le lien qui doit les unir dans le mariage. 

But if Sinner Simon and his disciples (most assuredly they ought to be un- 
sainted!) were right in this doctrine, happy marriages would be far more 
uncommon than they are; the man might with better likelihood of finding it, 
look for a needle ina bottle of hay, than seek for his other half in this wide 
world; and the woman’s chance would be so immeasurably less, that no intelli- 
gible form of figures could express her fraction of it. 

The man who gets in love because he has determined to marry, instead of 
marrying because he is in love, goes about to private parties and to public 
places in search of a wife; and there he is attracted by a woman’s appearance, 
and the figure which she makes in public, not by her amiable deportment, her 
domestic qualities, and her good report. Watering places might with equal 
propriety be called fishing-places, because they are frequented by female ang- 
lers, who are in quest of such prey, the elder for their daughters, the younger 
for themselves. But itis a dangerous sport, for the fair piscatrix is not more 
likely to catch a bonito, or a dorado, than she is to be caught by a shark.’ 


Having a little more room, we may very properly present, in 
company with Love and Matrimony, a Portrait of a Beau of the 
year 1747. Gaze on it, black eyes and blue,and behold what sort 
of thing it was that used to make your great-grand-mothers’ eyes 
sparkle, and set their hearts on flame. 


‘We must now revert to the point from whence I strayed and go farther 
back than the forty years over which the chimes as if with magic had trans- 
ported me. We must go back to the year 1747, when gentlemen wore sky- 
blue coats, with silver button holes and huge cuffs extending more than 
halfway from the middle of the hand to the elbow, short breeches just reach- 
ing to the silver garters at the knee, and embroidered waistcoats with long 
flaps which came almost as low. Were I to describe Daniel Dove in the 
wig which he then wore, and which observed a modest mien between the 
bush of the apothecary and the consequential foretop of the physician, with 
its depending knots, fore and aft; were I to describe him in a sober suit of 
brown or snuff-colored dittos such as beseemed his profession, but with cuffs 
of the dimensions, waistcoat flaps of the length, and breeches of the brevity 
before mentioned: Amorosa, and Amatura, and Amoretta would exclaim that 
love ought never to be named in connection with such a figure—Amabilis, 
sweet girl in the very bloom of innocence and opening youth, would declare 
she never could love such a creature, and Amanda herself would smile, not 
contemptuously, nor at her idea of the man, but at the mutability of fashion. 
Smile if you will, young ladies! your great-grandmothers wore large hoops, 
peaked stomachers, and modesty bits; their riding habits and waistcoats were 
trimmed with silver, and they had very gentlemanlike perukes for riding in, 
as well as gentlemanlike cocked hats. Yet, young ladies, they were as gay 
and giddy in their time as you are now, they were as attractive and as lovely; 
they were not less ready than you are to laugh at the fashions of those who 
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had gone before them; they were wooed and won by gentlemen in short 
breeches, long flapped waistcoats, large cuffs, and tie wigs; and the wooing 
and winning proceeded much inthe same manner as it had done in the gener- 
ations before them, as the same agreeable part of this world’s business pro- 
ceeds among yourselves, and asit will proceed when you will be as little 
thought of by your great-grand-daughters as your great-grand-mothers are at 
this time by you. What care you for your great-grand-mothers!’ 


TALES oF THE Woops AnD THE Fietps. By THE AUTHOR oF “T'wo OLD 
p Men’s Tates.’ 1 vol. 12mo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
_ Cincinnati: Josiah Drake. 1836.. 


Tue ‘Admiral’s Daughter,’ and ‘The Deformed,’ were the titles 
of the *I'wo Old Men’s Tales.’ They appeared some eighteen 
months since, and were among the most powerfully written and 
popular fictions of their immediate day. ‘Louisa Mildmay,’ and 
‘Love and Duty,’ are the names of the stories in the present vol- 
ume. Of the latter production we have no very high opinion.— 
The scene is laid in France, in an out-of-the-way district, and the 
characters are a misanthropic marquis of the ancient regime, his 
beautiful and dutiful daughter, a young French count, a bourgeois 
gambler, a very sensible housekeeper to the marquis, and a young 
catholic priest, the principal incident in whose history, as detailed 
by the novelist, is a plagiarism from an old story in one of the Lon- 
don Magazines, called if we recollect aright ‘The Curate,’ 
and professing to be written by ‘A Septuagenarian.’ ‘There is 
throughout the tale a manifest straining after the bizarre, and it is 
otherwise deformed by the affectation of Frenchisms.—*Louisa 
Mildmay’ is a beautiful and striking tale, well told, powerfully 
wrought at times, and natural in incidents and characters. It is 
besides of a philosophical cast, and conveys, without telling the 
reader so, a most excellent moral. 

The author of these several productions is said to be Mrs. 
Stewart, the traveling companion of Harriet Martineau. 

27 
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SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE WEST. 


NUMBER ONE. 


We do not know that we can make up a portion of our Bupeer, in a 
manner likely to be more acceptable to the generality of our readers, than by 
giving an occasional article on the Literature of the West, to consist in great 
part of extracts from the uncollected writings of this region. The caption 
which we have chosen for these articles, may excite a smile in some, even 
among ourselves; for it is notorious that. several of our writers are better 
known at the East and the South, and more correctly appreciated, than here 
where they look for and ought to receive encouraging consideration and solid 
support. This fact applies to the editorial fraternity, with particular perti- 
nance. 

How many of the conductors of our numerous public journals, are aware 
that the West has supplied some of the most zealous and distinguished vota- 
ries of Science which the United Statescan boast? How many of them are 
aware, that the West has sent forth treatises in the medical and physical 
departments of scientific knowledge, that have been republished in Europe, 
frequently referred to and quoted from by her most eminent savans, and 
secured for their authors distinction and respect! How many of them are 
aware, that the West has produced several fictions that as far surpass nine- 
tenths of the foreign-spun and home-woven novels and romances of the day, 
as they are in turn surpassed by the ‘Abbottsford Magician’ in his better 
and greater efforts! How many of them are aware, that from the wilds of 
the West has issued one of the most gorgeous, majestic, ingenious and im- 
pressive poems—a Tale of Faery—that the literature of the nineteenth 
century can as yet shew!—nearly as much superior, in some respects, to the 
long-talked-about ‘Lillian’ of England, or the recently much-lauded ‘Culprit 
Fay’ of America, as it is surpassed in everything by ‘Comus’ or the ‘Red- 
Cross Knight.’ How many of them are aware, that throughout the fresh 
anc wild and romantic regions of the West, Poetry is scattered in ‘golden 
ingots,’ bright from the mint of genius, and glowing with the all-worshipful 
spirit of truth and the all-lovely impress of beauty and purity!—and this in 
quantities sufficient, were it known and appreciated, as it would be known 
and appreciated in other countries, and even in other sections of our own 
country, —demagogue-ridden and collar-marked and politico-huckstered as it 
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is, and stock-jobbing and calculating and heartless as are the times,—to 
secure us an honorable reputation throughout the world? And finally, how 
many of them are aware, that there are among us tens and scores of souls 
charged with the electric spark, and of spirits thirsting for the waters of 
Castaly, whose possessors prey on themselves, and fold the wings of their 
genius, because of the seldom and faint praise that chills, and the cold and 
heartless neglect that freezes! How many among the conductors of our 
numerous public journals, we ask, and with respect, are aware of these 
things! Perhaps one or two! And yet are they facts, as it is our purpose 
to show in the course of these papers. 


The few here who have for a length of time persevered in their young 
passion and their early love, are, as we have intimated, better known and 
more correctly appreciated East than West. We have sometimes been -sur- 
prised, at the inquiries after and intelligent remarks upon some of our wri- 
ters, by eastern gentlemen and ladies of literary taste and acquirements; and 
we have been almost as often chagrined by learning the answers such indi- 
viduals had previously received to like inquiries; such as: ‘O, he’s some 
young Kentucky preacher, I believe, or a farm-boy in the interior, or a 
strolling printer, or a journeyman shoemaker or carpenter, or a poor shop- 
keeper down street, or a briefless lawyer about town, or a clodhopper who 
has quit hoeing corn and digging potatoes, and connected himself with a 
weekly paper to tell love-stories and scribble verses for the ladies.’ Respect- 
ful inquiries have more than once met with responses similar tothese. And 
if a stranger happen to have had his curiosity awakened respecting some 
literary backwoodsman, whose occasional productions he had met with in 
eastern periodicals, where portions of the polite literature of the West are 
frequently to be found accompanied with introductory, critical, and commen- 
datory remarks, and refer for gratification to current western papers, or even 
to files of our public journals for years, he will stand fifty or a hundred chan- 
ces to one of being disappointed. Western Periodicals, in reality, with one 
or two exceptions, afford no evidence of the western literary character.— 
We mention this not in the way of fault-finding—for it would not become us 
to complain—but merely for the purpose of calling the attention of our edi- 
torial friends to a subject, which has perhaps never occurred to them, or at 
least upon which they have never bestowed any thought. Still less would 
it become us to dictate; we may, however, be permitted to suggest, that it 
would not detract from the interest of their papers, nor lessen them in the 
esteem of their business patrons or in general value, did they not give up 
their columns so entirely to editorial vituperation, political slang, and the 
disgusting details of crime in its various manifestations. 


One object of this magazine, as set forth in our Introductory, is to repre- 
sent to ourselves and our neighbors, correctly and thoroughly, the literary 
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character of the Great West.* A surprising degree of ignorance prevails, 
as respects our productions in the several departments of literature. Cir- 
cumstances, in a measure, have rendered this state of the matter inevitable. 
Most of our writings, have been either produced for a particular occasion, 
with the ceremonies of which they went to rest; or, have been published 
carelessly in newspapers of slight merit and limited circulation, where they 
were not likely to be noticed themselves, much less to call attention to their 
authors: and as no periodical of character, with the exception of one with 
which the editor of this magazine was formerly connected, has hitherto made 
it its business to call these occasional productions to light and present them to 
the public ina manner calculated to secure them notice, they still remain, for 
the most part, scattered about in their original obscurity. We have but few 
writers who pursue authorship as a means of support, and whose productions 
have been published ina collected form. Our poetry, especially, is the mere 
momentary outgushing of irrepressible feeling, and has proceeded from the 
hearts of individuals who were daily and hourly subjected to the perplexities 
and toils of business, and the cares and anxieties inseparable from the pro- 
curing of one’s daily bread by active occupation. The consequences of this 
state of things, are as already mentioned. We have however taken up the 
pen for our brethren in sorrow and tribulation, and it shall go hard with us 
but we will find opportunities to secure them a hearing, and language to 
plead their cause. 

The grass of the field, and the flowers of the wilderness, are growing over 
the bones of some whose aspirations were boundless, and whose genius was 
undoubted. Such were Ha ney,the author of ‘Crystalina’ and the ‘Fever 
Dream,’ Robinson, the author of ‘The Savage,’ Little, the sweet and tender 
poet of homely truth and christian feeling, Godman, the greatly beloved and 
universally respected student of Nature, and one or two others. ‘To these, 
our first duties are due. With one exception, their literary remains are al- 
most wholly unknown; and with that exception, likewise, their very names 
will sound strange even to western ears. Ours be the task,—a holy one it 
is, and a pleasant one will it prove,—-to rescue there names from oblivion, 
and their works from unmerited neglect. But first a few moments to the 
living——as some time must elapse before their merits and faults can be the 
subject of eulogy and animadversion in our pages. 

We have a word or two of advice, which we wish here to impress 
upon the young writers of the West. There is among us, an abundance of 
poetical talent—some of it of a high order, and very considerable compass 











* Wherever we speak of western literature, it is not in a spirit that would separate it from 
eastern or southern literature, but merely asa matter of convenience. ‘Though, as we 
couceive, we surpass our neighbors in freshness and energy, we are far behind them in schol- 
arship, polish, and general perfection. But we dislike, as much as any one can, all section- 
al lines and distinctions; and when, in speaking of the literature of this section of the Union, 
we use the term western, it is merely to distinguish it as a young and rising province of our 
great Republic of Letters. 
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—pbut there is great danger of its being rendered of no account, if not worse 
than useless, for want of proper direction. Our poetry,—and indeed it is 
the fault of the poetry of the age,—reminds one not of the blue sky or the 
green earth—of babbling brooks or singing waterfalls—of the quiet hamlet, 
embowered in trees and covered with vines, or the peaceful landscape—of 
the velvet valley or the rock-ribbed mountain—of Nature’s magnificent re- 
pose, or her awful awakenings to earthquake and tempest: but of the 
wealthy city, where thought is sicklied with sentiment—of the splendid 
mansion, where too frequently sloth prevails, and the high aims and glorious 
impulses of life are exanimate—of the rich hall, carpeted, and picture-hung, 
and glittering with mirrors—of the green-house, with its varied and beauti- 
ful but forced and unhealthy flowers. To say nothing of breadth or com- 
pass, philosophical depth or intellectual elevation, compare the simple char- 
acter of the poetry of to-day with that of the masters of the English lyre: 
pretty conceits, beautiful turns of expression, and monotonous smoothness 
and regularity of versification, have taken the place of manly ideas, abrupt 
and thrilling transitions, and sonorous lines; and for the rush, and energy, 
and wholesomeness of a former day, we look in vain. : 

This ought not to be—it need not be. We do not expect ever to see the 
fathers of English Poetry surpassed, or often equalled; yet they may be ap- 
proached; and the nearer they are so, the greater will be the success of that 
individual who fixes his eye on the mountain, and attempts the ascent. To 
approach them, need not be to imitatethem. ‘The study of a model does not 
necessarily force imitation, except upon inferior minds. Mediocrity may not 
be able to comprehend the sou/ that stirred them; and consequently may be 
led into an imitation of the mere body: but genius will approach them only 
to light its torch at their altar; its future course will have no relation to the 
paths they trod, other than being guided by the same light.—Let us, then, 
who are in the enjoyment of a tri-youthfulness,—being young as a people, 
young in years, and young as a literary community,—endeavor to approach 
them. Let us discard the affectation of parlor prettinesses, waxwork nice- 
ties, and milliner-like conceits. Let us turn our lady-pegasuses out to pas- 
ture, and mount coursers of speed and mettle. Let us give over our pacing 
and ambling, and dash off with a free rein. Let us abandon the luxurious 
couch, and the glittering hall, and the garden of exotics—and away to the 
grassy meadows, and the breezy slopes, and the inspiring hills. And above 
all, let us strike at once for the ‘wells undefiled’ of English Poetry, and not 
pause by the way to quench our thirst at the many puny fountains that shall 
beset our paths, decked out with all manner of gaudy trappings, in the miser- 
able taste of an effeminate day. 

As we have said, there is among us an abundance of poetical talent; and 
occasionally we find it walking in the right path; but for the most part it has 
received a wrong direction; and constant watching, and repeated efforts, 
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will be necessary to set it aright. We cannot go to work in this respect, a 
moment too soon. Habits are stubborn things; and habits of writing after a 
bad model, when once confirmed, are quite beyond the reach of reform. Let 
us, therefore, begin now to ask ourselves, Is there nothing beautiful, but the 
face of woman? nothing to apostrophize, but a penciled eyebrow! nothing 
symmetrical, but a female form? nothing worth praising, but a well-turned 
ancle? nothing that floats upon the heart, but disheveled tresses! nothing 
whose touch thrills us, but the soft white hand! Is the soul, which animates 
all these, a cipher? is the heart, which alone can make them lastingly beauti- 
ful, unworthy of a thought! And finally, is this wide earth so glorious, and 
not made for our worship? Let us,—and we seriously urge it upon our 
young writers,—let us answer these questions in a right spirit, and, as poets, 
we shall soon do something of which we may well be proud. We have the 
power within us: the inspiration is around. 

In our search after the evidences of that poetical talent which we have 
heretofore claimed for the West, we have met with but little to discourage, 
us, and much to stimulate and cheer us. We have now a mass of material 
collected, in this department of our literature, which we shall from time to 
time present to the literary public with much pride and confidence, and but 
slight misgivings. In our next, we contemplate giving a brief sketch of Dr. 
Harney, with extensive extracts from ‘Crystalina,’ and such an abstract of 
the entire poem, which contains about three thousand five hundred lines, as 
will substantiate its claims to all the consideration that we have asked 
for it. 

Confident that these numbers will afford intrinsic evidence of high poetic 
capacity among the western people,—(whether this be the result of our 
origin, our situation in a vast and till recently solemn and lonely wilderness, 
our peculiar habits of life, or other causes combined with these, we shall not 
pretend to discuss,)—we doubt not that they will receive respectful attention 


abroad; and we conclude this introductory paper, by asking for them like 
attention at home. 


Literary InTELLIGENcE.—The compilations recently published under the 
titles of ‘Boston Book’ and ‘Philadelphia Book,’ have proved such favorites 
with the reading community, that the design and scope of these works are 
about being extended and improved upon, and a volume brought out that will 
no doubt be creditable in a high degree to the polite arts and literature of our 
country. This volume is proposed to be issued by Otis, Broaders, & Co., of 
Boston, and to be denominated the ‘New-England Book.’ It is to be published 
by subscription—price five dollars. The publishers say, ‘It will comprise the 
productions of the best living authors, native in New-England, and of our 
most approved artists. Both the articles and the pictures will be chosen 
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from among the highest efforts of their composers, and thus form an appropri- 
ate specimen of the existing talent of New-England: No expense will be 
spared, no exertion withheld, in the attempt to exhibit a work, approaching 
as nearly as the state of the arts in this country will allow, to the finish and 
perfection of the fine editions of ‘Rogers’ Italy’? and the “Pilgrims of the 
Rhine.’”? The work is to be edited by Park Benjamin, Esq.’ 

An edition of Sparks’ ‘Life and Writings of Washington,’ translated into 
German by the historian Frederick Von Raumer, is to be published at Leip- 
sic, with notes by the translator, and such other illustrations as will adapt it 
to the German reader. High as George Washington stands, in the affec- 
tions of his countrymen and the respect of the world, his fame has not yet 
reached its culmination: nor will it, till his reputation as a writer shall 
equal his fame as a warrior, a statesman, and a good man. ‘That the period 
when this shall be the case is at hand, there appears not to us the shadow of 
a doubt. 

A Massachusetts editor notices a late visit, to his town, of the venerable 
Noah Webster. It is said ‘he is nearly eighty years old; yet his step is 
elastic and firm, and his intellect clear and vigorous. His eye-sight has 
quite failed him.’ America owes Dr. Webster a deep debt of gratitude; 
and go to his rest when he may, he will enjoy a reputation for learning, in- 
genuity and application, as great as that of any scholar of his day. 

Henry Vose, some years since an indefatigable laborer in the literary 
vinyards of the South, has recently published a brief statistical view of the 
State of Mississippi. According to Mr. Vose, and confidence may be placed 
in the accuracy of his statements, the State has an area of 48,700 square 
miles, divided into 56 counties, with a population of 176,200 white, and 
152,035 colored, persons. The aggregate population in 1830, as shown by 
the census then taken, was 187,000. Increase within five years, nearly one 
half, 


Musicat Bisov.—J. H. Hewitt, of Baltimore, author of ‘The Minstrel’s 
Return from the War,’ and other popular airs, and also of several beautiful 
songs, has just published, in a neatly bound form, a collection of ten ballads— 
words and music by himself. They are entitled ‘Songs of the Soiree,’ and 
are noticed in terms of commendation in the Baltimore papers. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Hewitt’s success, in this interesting branch of book-making, 
hitherto untried in this country, will be such as to induce him to make further 
efforts, and others to follow his excellent example.—An attempt was made in 
this city, two or three years since, to get up a publication similar to Mr. 
Hewitt’s ‘Songs of the Soiree.’ It failed, however, as everything of the 
kind has when attempted here; and as everything of the kind must, so long 
as old people believe, and young ones are taught to think, that the chief busi- 
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ness of life is to gain money, and its chief end and glory to live in large 
mansions and ride in splendid equipages. Yet we have musical talent among 
us, and fine musical taste; and if Mr. Hewitt’s collection, or any other simi- 
lar publication from the East, should reach our market, a large number would 
sell readily. But we are most unaccountably negligent of ourselves. Stran- 
gers never have occasion to complain of their reception or treatment among 
This is well: but a little regard for each other by ourselves would be 





us. 
far better. 


CoLtLeEGE COMMENCEMENTS.—The annual Commencement of Miami Uni- 
versity, occurs on the fourth Wednesday in September. The societies in 
this institution are to be addressed, the Alplia Delta Phi by Samuel Eells, 
Esq., of this city, the Erodelphian by Governor Moorhead of Kentucky, and 
the Union Literary by Professer Young of Danville. We could wish no 
better evidence of the general intelligence and correct taste of the members 
of these several societies, than is afforded by the selections that they have 
made for their approaching anniversaries. 

Otway Curry, of Darby Plains, is to deliver the Poem before the Union 
Literary Society of South Hanover College, at the commencement of this 
flourishing institution, in next month. Mr. Curry deserves to be greeted by 
a large and cultivated audience. To superior natural endowments, he adds 
a highly improved understanding, an excellent literary taste, and a style 
polished to a degree. He will without doubt win himself distinguished 
honors upon this occasion, and add a rich flower to the poetical boquet of 
the West. 

Morgan Neville, Esq., of this city, has been selected by the literary socie- 
ties of one of the eastern colleges, to deliver their next anniversary address. 
Mr. Neville’s general literary acquirements, pride of scholarship, and forci- 
ble manner, will afford a rich intellectual treat to those who have been so 
fortunate as to secure him upon the occasion, and induce us to expect a pro- 


duction of no ordinary merit. 


Pustisuers’ Norice.—City subscribers will be called upon, by the Col- 
lector for the Literary Journal, during the present and the coming week.— 
Those who wish to pay the advance price of subscription, will oblige the 
Publishers by availing themselves of the opportunity which will be thus 
afforded. 





